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Social Security in Review 


PRIL WAS THE thirteenth consecutive month, 
ith one exception, in which expenditures for 
yublic assistance and for earnings under Federal 
york programs declined. The total expended in 
he continental United States—$83.1 million— 
was 5 percent less than in March and 45 percent 
less than in April 1942. Almost nine-tenths of 
the decline from March was accounted for by the 
drop in earnings under the WPA program. For 
all programs there was a decline in the number 
of recipients or persons employed, and for all but 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and NYA 
student work, a decline in aggregate payments. 

While the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance was 2.9 percent below the number in 
April 1942, the total amount of assistance in- 
creased 8.4 percent. All but four States reported 
fewer recipients than in March; 30 States reported 
an increase in payments. The average payment 
per recipient was $2.52 above that a year earlier; 
seven States reported increases of more than $5. 


Both the number of families and the amount 
of payments for aid to dependent children showed 
decreases from the previous month and from April 
1942. The number of families has been declining 
for 13 consecutive months. The average pay- 
ment per family, on the other hand, increased 
$3.91 in the 12-month period, and in 18 States 
the increase amounted to more than $5. 


Aid to the blind has maintained relative 
stability. The decline from April 1942 in num- 
ber of recipients was less than 1 percent, while 
total payments increased 2.4 percent. The in- 
crease in the average payment over the past 
year did not amount to $1. 


For the fifteenth consecutive month, the num- 
ber of cases receiving general assistance declined. 
Although the average payment was $2.85 above 
that in April 1942, total assistance payments 
dropped 38 percent and the number of cases, 45 
percent. 
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Liquidation of the WPA continued, with 
declines from March of 56 percent in number 
of persons employed and of 44 percent in earn- 
ings. Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 
statement on the anticipated effect of the liqui- 
dation of this program on persons who continue 
to need public aid. 


H. R. 2848, amending section 5 (f) of Public Law 
No. 45, was signed by the President on June 9. 
That section of Public Law No. 45, as reported 
in the May Bulletin, pp. 1-2, provided that 
States paying old-age assistance to any individual 
“at a rate not in excess of the rate of old-age 
assistance paid to such individual during the 
month of April 1943” need not take into consider- 
ation, for the purposes of receiving grants-in-aid 
under the Social Security Act, any income and 
resources of such individual arising from “agri- 
cultural labor performed by him as an employee 
or from labor otherwise performed by him in con- 
nection with the raising or harvesting of agri- 
cultural commodities.’”” The amendment (Public 
Law No. 67) changes from April to July the date 
limiting the rate of payment, so that any State 
which, like California, had passed State legislation 
making increases in assistance payments to be- 
come effective subsequent to April would not be 
excluded from the provisions of the Federal legisla- 


tion. 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance bene- 
fits were in force for 762,000 beneficiaries at the end 
of April, at a total monthly amount of $13.9 
million. Of all benefits in force, 11.5 percent 
were in suspension. The proportion suspended— 
for the most part because of work in covered em- 
ployment—has been increasing slowly but mod- 
erately steadily during the past year; in April 
1942 only 7.2 percent were in suspension. Bene- 
fits were awarded to 24,600 individuals during the 
month, about the same number as in March. 
Data on monthly benefits awarded in 1942 show 
















that primary benefits constituted only 38.6 per- 
cent of all benefit awards during the year, as 
against 42.6 percent in 1941. Awards of wife’s 
benefits also decreased slightly, from 13.4 to 
12.9 percent of the total. The change in these 
two types of awards reflects the changes in the 
labor market in the period, particularly the in- 
creased employment opportunities for aged 
workers. 

Survivor’s benefit awards increased, both in 
absolute numbers and as a proportion of all 
monthly benefit awards, because more workers 
had acquired insured status. Women received a 
slightly greater proportion of primary benefits— 
13.0 percent in 1942 as compared with 12.1 per- 
cent in 1941; of all awards, female beneficiaries 
received 48.2 percent in 1941 and 51.2 percent a 
year later. In both years the same proportion of 
awards went to nonwhite beneficiaries—6.3 per- 
cent. Nonwhite beneficiaries received 4.2 per- 
cent of the total monthly amount awarded in 
1942, as against 4.4 percent in 1941. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS reached in 
April a record low of $7.4 million, 31 percent be- 
low March payments and 80 percent less than 
those in April 1942. All but two States paid less 
than in March, and two-thirds reported declines 
of 30 percent or more. The reduction in the vol- 
ume of compensated unemployment is shown by 
the fact that, for the country as a whole, total 
benefit disbursements for the first 4 months of 
1943 were only slightly more than the amount 
paid in January 1942; 28 States, including all those 
in Regions X, XI, and XII, actually expended 
less. 

A large proportion of the claimants were not 
unemployed long enough to receive a benefit check ; 
therefore, somewhat more waiting-period claims 
were filed than in March, but compensable claims 
were nearly one-third less. An estimated 199,400 
different individuals, 19 percent fewer than in 
March, received one or more benefit checks during 
April. The average weekly number of benefici- 
aries, on the other hand, declined 28 percent. 
Since the total number of unemployed persons in 
the country dropped only 10 percent from the 
March level, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, compensated unemployment represented 
only 15 percent of all unemployment in April, as 
against 18 percent in March. 





Tue District or CotumBia Unemployment Com. 
pensation Act was amended on June 4, when the 
President signed H. R. 2115 (Public Law No. 65), 
The main changes include: broadening the definj- 
tion of “dependents”; increasing the maximum 
weekly benefit amount from $18 to $20 and the 
maximum benefit duration from 19 to 20 times the 
weekly benefit amount; providing benefits for 
military service; adopting employment exclusions 
to conform substantially with the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act; advancing the effective date 
of experience rating from July 1, 1944, to July 1, 
1943, and establishing an experience-rating sys- 
tem of the reserve ratio type, with rates ranging 
from 0.1 to 2.7 percent, modified by the condition 
of the fund. 

In signing the bill, the President declared that 
it incorporated desirable improvements in the 
unemployment compensation system of the Dis- 
trict. ‘I regret,’ the President added, “that the 
bill provides for an untimely reduction in the rate 
of contribution for the great majority of employers 
in the District. This period of inflationary pres- 
sure is not a time to reduce taxes. This is a time 
to reduce expenditures, pay off debts, and build 
up reserves. I have repeatedly called the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the country to the desira- 
bility of increasing the contributions in all branches 
of the social security system as a means of absorb- 
ing excess purchasing power now and providing a 
fund from which payments can be made in case of 
need at a later time. Although approving this 


local law, I adhere to my earlier recommendations 
for national policy.” 


A Feprrat-Srate system of public employment 
offices was initiated just ten years ago, when, 
on June 6, 1933, the Wagner-Peyser Act was 
passed, laying the basis for the present U. 8. 
Employment Service. The history of public em- 
ployment services in this country begins in 1890, 
when Ohio opened the first State public employ- 
ment offices. The national program had _ its 
nucleus in the program for the placement of 
immigrants, developed in 1907 by the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Commerce, and placement 
remained the principal function of the Employ- 
ment Service during its life as an independent 
unit under the Department of Labor. With the 
transfer of the USES to the Social Security Board 
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in July 1939, the Employment Service became part 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, and its 
placement functions were coordinated with the 
administration of unemployment benefits. 

The increasing complications of recruiting labor 
for the national defense program inaugurated in 
June 1940 led to the need for unifying public 
employment activities, and the outbreak of war 
accentuated that need. In response to a request 
made by the President to all State Governors on 
December 19, 1941, the State Employment Serv- 
ice facilities were transferred to Federal jurisdic- 
tion. On September 17, 1942, to consolidate all 
activities relating to utilization of manpower 
during the war, the President transferred the 
USES from the Social Security Board to the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Inauguration of the defense program presented 
a new stage in the labor market. Recognizing the 
responsibilities which would be placed on it for the 
recruitment and placement of workers in defense 
industries, the USES became immediately con- 
cerned with the volume and character of labor re- 
quirements as well as with labor-supply problems. 
In August 1940, it initiated a reporting program 
which called for information on current and an- 
ticipated labor requirements from defense em- 
ployers, and later it introduced the monthly Labor 
Market Report, which presents an organized, 
comprehensive picture of the manpower situation 
in any given labor-market area. 
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With intensification of war production, the local 
offices have faced a wide variety of tasks, vital for 
the effective use of the Nation’s manpower. The 
problems include transfer of workers to industries 
essential to the war effort; training, upgrading, 
and better utilization of workers in the plants; 
and efforts to decrease absenteeism and heavy 
turn-over. In addition, attention has been given 
new problems connected with labor mobilization— 
housing and transportation in war production 
areas; day care for children of working mothers; 
medical, recreational, and sanitary facilities; and 
measures for preventing accidents. 

In assuming these additional responsibilities, 
however, the USES has not lost sight of its primary 
function as a placement agency. In the fiscal year 
1939-40, 4.6 million placements were made; in 
1941-42, 8.1 million. In the last 6 months of the 
calendar year 1942 the number of placements was 
42 percent above that in the entire fiscal year 
1939-40. Nonagricultural placements of persons 
constituting the two most important sources of 
labor supply—women and Negroes—have in- 
creased steadily, despite the shift in emphasis 
away from trade and service, the two fields which 
have traditionally offered the most abundant job 
opportunities for these groups. The increase in 
placements of women and Negroes in manufactur- 
ing reflects the persistent effort of the Employ- 


ment Service to encourage the use of all labor 


resources of the country. 
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The Effect of Liquidation of the WPA on 


Need for Assistance 






Ruts Warre* 


LiQuIDATION OF THE Work Projects Administra- 
tion was ordered by the President on December 4, 
1942, after a request for such action had beenmade 
by the agency. The order specified that all 
project operations were to be closed out by 
February 1, 1943, or as soon thereafter as possible. 
The agency was created by Executive Order on 
May 6, 1935, to operate in cooperation with local, 
State, and Federal sponsors a program of useful 
public works projects and to aid employable needy 
persons by providing work on such projects. After 
reaching a peak of 3% million in November 1938, 
the number of persons employed on projects 
financed from WPA funds had dropped to approx- 
imately 300,000 by December 1942. After 1938, 
the average annual level of WPA employment had 
declined; the rate of decline gained momentum in 
1941 and 1942 when the expansion of the armed 
forces and of war industries greatly increased em- 
ployment opportunities. Many WPA workers, 
some after retraining, found jobs in war and other 
essential industries; others obtained jobs in less 
essential occupations vacated by persons trans- 
ferring to war industries or entering the armed 
forces. 

Although hundreds of thousands of WPA 
workers had thus found employment by December 
1942, there was considerable question as to whether 
all the remaining 300,000 would be able to find 
work. Concern was expressed by some public 
welfare administrators and others as to the ability 
of public assistance agencies to meet the needs of 
the families who had been dependent on WPA 
earnings if the workers were unable to find regular 
employment. 


Factors Affecting Employability of Remaining 
Workers 
Consideration of the characteristics of the 
persons ‘remaining on the WPA rolls in October 
1942 indicated that not all of them were likely to 
obtain employment even under present favorable 
conditions. The younger and better trained 


*Bureau of Public Assistance, Statistics and Analysis Division. 
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workers had been the first to obtain jobs; and a 
relatively larger number of men than of women had 
found regular employment. As a result, the 
workers remaining on the rolls were on the average 
considerably older, and included a higher propor- 
tion of women than in earlier periods. In October 
1942, almost one-fourth were at least 60 years of 
age, as compared with about one-tenth in April 
1941. Women workers represented 40 percent of 
the WPA rolls in October 1942 but only 18 percent 
in April 1941. 

Although a relatively large number of “margin- 
ally employable’? persons had found regular 
employment, it seemed probable that not all the 
older individuals still on the rolls in December, as 
well as those with physical handicaps, who had 
been employed on certain types of projects, would 
be immediately acceptable to private industry. It 
seemed probable also that many of the women 
workers, although a younger group than the men,! 
would be unable to find work because of their 
relative immobility or lack of training for industry. 
In addition, unless the women with young children 
were able to provide suitable care for their children, 
many would not be available for full-tiiae jobs. 

The geographic distribution of WPA workers in 
December 1942 indicated that any need for assist- 
ance that might arise from the liquidation of the 
WPA would not be evenly distributed among 
States or localities. Among the States, the num- 
ber of WPA workers per 10,000 population ranged 
from 3 to 50. In 12 States,? mainly in the South 
and the Southwest, the number was 30 or more. 
Because these are States of low economic capacity, 
with limited funds for assistance, it seemed doubt- 
ful that assistance would be available to all families 
in need because of liquidation of the WPA. To 
obtain information on this subject, the Social 
Security Board asked State public assistance agen- 
cies to estimate the number of workers who might 
need assistance when projects were ended and to 


1 Thirteen percent of the women but 29 percent of the men were 60 years of 
age or over in October 1942. 

3 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missis-- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, South Carolina, West Virginia. 
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indicate whether funds were available to meet this 
need.2 Reports were received from 37 agencies in 
35 States ‘ and from a number of local agencies, 
including 12 agencies in large cities. 


Estimated Need for Assistance 


Only a few State agencies expect a relatively 
large number of the workers separated from the 
WPA during the period of final liquidation to need 
assistance. Some agencies believe that the need 
will be localized, with a disproportionate number of 
prospective applicants located in areas consider- 
ably removed from industrial centers or other 
places most likely to offer opportunities for employ- 
ment. In Michigan, for example, most of the 
prospective applicants are in the Upper Peninsula 
and, if assistance should be granted to this group, 
increases in these counties will be relatively large, 
although the total increase for the State will be 
negligible. The Louisiana agency reports that in 
certain localities there are few employment oppor- 
tunities, particularly for older women who have had 
no regular work experience and for Negro women. 
Agencies in a number of other States, particularly 
in the South, report a similar situation. 

Most of the States that expect considerable need 
to result from the liquidation are located in the 
South and Southwest, where resources to meet 
need, particularly for general assistance, are 
meager. Ten States report that funds are not 
available to aid all families likely to need general 
assistance because of the loss of WPA earnings. 
Moreover, one State agency reports that funds are 
inadequate to provide assistance to cases already 
known to be eligible for one of the special types of 
public assistance as well as for general assistance. 
Few new cases can therefore be accepted under 
any program unless additional funds are made 
available by the legislature. Moreover, where 
funds are meager, standards of assistance are fre- 
quently low or the requirements of recipients are 
only partly met. 

A brighter prospect is presented by reports from 
States in other sections of the country, most of 
which anticipate that a relatively small number of 
the workers separated from the WPA will need 
assistance. This is true not only for States where, 

? In addition, data on individual cases requesting assistance following sepa- 
ration of a worker from WPA are being collected in a number of localities. 
Results of these studies will be released later. 


4 Some information on this subject was received from 7 additional agencies 
through correspondence and published reports. 
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because of rapid expansion of war industries, labor 
shortages are known to exist, but for a number of 
States where industrial expansion is limited. The 
situation is in sharp contrast to that which existed 
in the fall of 1939, when WPA workers who had 
been employed on projects for 18 months or longer 
were laid off; then assistance agencies received a 
large volume of requests for aid, because of limited 
employment opportunities. 

The States in the West and Northwest, with 
few exceptions, believe that a negligible number 
of families will need assistance because of loss of 
WPA earnings. The Arizona agency, for example, 
reports that an intensive survey of employment 
opportunities resulted in the placement of all but 
a few workers prior to liquidation of the projects. 
According to the Washington agency, the shortage 
of manpower is such that all persons “who are in 
any sense of the word employable” will have no 
difficulty in obtaining employment. Similar in- 
formation was provided by the State agencies in 
California, Nevada, Idaho, and Utah. Oppor- 
tunities for employment seem to be plentiful in 
the East and Northeast. Among the States ex- 
pecting a relatively small number of requests for 
assistance are Connecticut, Delaware, the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Virginia. On the whole, public assistance agencies 
in States in the Middle West also expect to receive 
a relatively small number of requests for assistance. 
This is the case in North and South Dakota, where 
industrial expansion is limited, as well as in States 
with greater employment opportunities, such as 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin. 

Reports indicate that many of the families will 
require temporary assistance only. In Min- 
nesota, where employment on WPA projects had 
been reduced to a low level by December 1942, it 
was estimated that, while 60 percent of the workers 
remaining on the rolls would need assistance, 
one-third of them would need only temporary 
aid. The Pennyslvania agency reports that 
“because of the current heavy demand for labor, 
more than four out of five of these dismissed 
workers have found other means of support, and 
less than one out of five has returned to the as- 


5 Minnesota Department of Social Security, Division of Social Welfare, 
Social Welfare Review, Vol. 4, No. 10 (March 1943), p. 18. More recent in- 
formation indicates that fewer than the estimated number of requests for 
assistance are actually being made. 
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sistance rolls. Moreover, recent experience of 
the Department has shown that a large proportion 
of the workers requesting assistance need aid for 
only a few weeks when they too succeed in locat- 
ing employment... .’’® 


Financial Ability of Agencies to Meet the Need 


The ability of the agencies to meet need differs 
considerably among programs. One State reports 
that funds are sufficient for old-age assistance, 
but that aid to dependent children can be granted 
only in “extreme emergencies” and that general 
assistance is usually available only to families 
with no employable member. In this State, 
grants are extremely low, particularly for general 
assistance. Another State, which makes generous 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
reports that funds for general assistance will 
probably be inadequate unless the legislature 
appropriates funds as requested by the State 
agency.’ Another agency says that its estimate 
of the number of families that will apply for as- 
sistance is not a reliable estimate of the need, 
“since it is generally known that funds are limited 
and many would-be applicants feel that it would 
be useless to file applications.’”’ This situation 
exists in other States where funds for general 
assistance are inadequate or, in some localities, 
entirely lacking. 


Differences in Eligibility Requirements for 
WPA Employment and General Assistance 
Eligibility requirements for WPA employment 
are frequently less restrictive than for general 
assistance. Because of limited funds in some 
States or localities, general assistance is restricted 
to the neediest cases, and families certified by the 
assistance agency for WPA employment would 
not always have been considered eligible for gen- 
eral assistance. As a result, assistance will be 
denied in some areas to families with income in- 
sufficient to meet their needs at a level of living 
approximating that attained while they were 
employed on WPA projects, inasmuch as such 
income would place them above the relief level in 
their particular communities. In some instances, 
applicants must have county residence to be 
eligible for general assistance although it was not 
“# Penmeytvenia Department of Public Assistance, Weekly Statistical 
Report on Public Assistance, March 22, 1943, p. 1. 


? Later information indicates that the amonnt requested was cut drastically 
by the legislature. 
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required for WPA employment. In a number of 
States or localities, assistance is denied to any 
family that includes an employable member, 
Technically this requirement would not bar all 
WPA workers in these States, since, as one agency 
commented, ‘‘persons not really employable were 
certified and employed on WPA because this wag 
their only means of securing any type of care,” 
Actually, however, assistance may not be avail- 
able, because the situation with respect to funds 
for general assistance has not changed materially 
in most of the States concerned. 


Differences Between WPA Wages and Assistance 
Payments 


Although assistance will be available for many 
families that previously depended on WPA wages 
and now need aid from some other source, the 
transfer to the assistance rolls will result in con- 
siderable financial loss to these families. Earn- 
ings under the WPA program contrasted sharply 
with assistance payments granted by most agen- 
cies. For example, monthly WPA wages for un- 
skilled labor in the southern region (WPA Region 
IIT) ranged from $36.40 in the more rural counties 
to $52 in counties with a municipality of 100,000 
or more population. Wage scales for other types 
of work were considerably higher. For these 
same States, the average general assistance pay- 
ment in December 1942 ranged from $4.37 to 
$19.73 a month.’ Data for the two programs are 
only roughly comparable as the size and needs of 
the families were not identical. Nevertheless, it 
is evident that the standard of living of families 
which had previously depended on WPA wages 
and must now resort to general assistance will be 
drastically lowered. For some areas, the contrast 
between WPA earnings and assistance payments 
is less marked. On the whole, however, WPA 
earnings in all areas were on a higher level than 
payments under assistance programs. Some ex- 
WPA families will have other resources. How- 
ever, since such resources will be considered in 
determining need for assistance, the resulting 
payments, if need is established, will be reduced 
accordingly. 

The frequent inadequacy of assistance payments 
and the discrepancy between resources previously 
available to families from WPA wages and 


§ Wage rates adjusted as of November 1, 1941, to allow for rise in living costs. 


9 If Louisiana is excluded, the range is $4.37-11.10. 
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those now available under assistance programs 
are accentuated by the discontinuance of the food 
stamp program and of the direct distribution of 
commodities provided by the Food Distribution 
Administration of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Food obtained under these programs 
represented a substantial resource to recipients of 
assistance and to many of the families receiving 
WPA earnings. The loss of this resource is par- 
ticularly serious in those States or localities where 
funds are not available to provide the amount 
found necessary by the agency to meet total 
requirements of recipients. 

Another resource which in some States will 
represent a considerable loss to recipients of assist- 
ance is the clothing or other goods produced on 
WPA sewing projects. These projects are being 
continued in a very few localities. Most of the 
agencies that distributed processed clothing to 
recipients are now including some money for this 
item in determining the amount of the assistance 
payments. Some agencies, however, report that 
funds are not available to provide clothing for all 
cases and that this situation means a serious loss 
to recipients. 


Summary 


In States with considerable industrial expansion 
and in other areas with employment opportunities 
it seems probable that a relatively small number 
of families with a worker separated from the WPA 
will need assistance, and in some of these cases the 
need may be temporary only. Most of these 
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States can provide assistance for all eligible cases 
at present agency standards for each program. 
In a few States and localities, however, a con- 
siderable number of families may request assist- 
ance. Because the greatest need will occur in the 
Southern States, where assistance is particularly 
inadequate as to coverage, levels of payment, or 
both, the needs of some of these families will not 
be met. In most of these States, funds for gen- 
eral assistance are especially inadequate and, in 
some localities, are entirely lacking; moreover, 
funds for the other assistance programs are, on the 
whole, insufficient to allow the agencies to meet 
total minimum requirements of recipients. One 
State agency in the South, which has insufficient 
funds for aid to dependent children and no State 
funds for general assistance, considers the picture 
“‘dismal”’ for the majority of persons in the residual 
WPA load in that State. 

Needy families that receive assistance payments 
in lieu of WPA wages will in most instances suffer 
drastic reduction in their standards of living. In 
spite of increases that agencies have made in as- 
sistance payments to help recipients meet present 
prices, there is still a wide discrepancy between 
WPA wage scales and the levels of assistance 
payments. In addition, other programs, through 
which supplemental food and clothing were made 
available to needy families, have been or will soon 
be discontinued. Consequently, those families 
that are forced by the termination of the WPA to 
ask for assistance will, in many instances, suffer 
hardship. 





Income Cycle in the Life of Families 
and Individuals 


W. S. Woytinsky* 


A HISTORICAL sTuDy of wages reveals characteristic 
secular trends and short-term variations in the 
prevailing level of the nominal and real earnings 
of workers. Wage censuses, as well as the wage 
statistics and special studies of the Social Security 
Board suggest that, at any given time, the average 
level and the distribution of earnings by intervals 
vary with the age of the worker. If, however, it 
were possible to follow the record of real earnings 
of an average man throughout his whole lifetime— 
from youth through his working years to retire- 
ment and finally to death—his earnings history 
would show ups and downs very different from 
those of the recorded trend in prevailing level of 
wages and different also from the relationships 
between age and earnings shown in a cross-sec- 
tional view in the wage records of the Social 
Security Board for any given year. 

Take, for example, the case of a man who was 
born in 1865 and died in 1940 at the age of 75. 
The wage he earned as a boy of 15, in 1880, was 
probably lower than the average per capita wage 
at that time. His earnings in 1910, when he was 
45 years of age, are likely to have been higher than 
the prevailing wage before World War I. By 
1930, however, it is very probable that his earnings 
no longer exceeded the average. 

Still more complex are the variations in the 
economic level of an individual, as determined by 
the economic conditions in the household of which 
he is a member in childhood, youth, his middle 
years, and old age. 

The relationship between age and income is of 
prime importance to social security measures 
which are designed to prevent or alleviate income 
deficiencies which arise from temporary interrup- 
tion of current earnings or—at both extremes of 
the age range—from inability to earn. The fol- 
lowing analysis of variations in economic status 
according to age, both at a given time and over a 

* Bureau of Employment Security. This article is based on a chapter of 
a report by the author, to be published by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, Committee on Social Security. Another chapter was carried in the De- 


cember 1942 Bulletin, pp. 31-39 (‘‘Long-Range Trend in Per Capita Income 
and Wages’). 


period of years, was undertaken with a view toward 
ascertaining the periods in which the incidence of 
poverty and insecurity is likely to be greatest in 
relation to the standards prevailing in the popu- 
lation as a whole. 


Income Cycle in a Worker’s Life 


Cyclical ups and downs in economic level during 
a worker’s life were described for the first time 
by B. Seebohm Rowntree. In his study of the 
life of laborers in the city of York, England, 
Rowntree summarized his observations as follows: 


During early childhood, unless his father is a skilled 
worker, he [the laborer] probably will be in poverty; this 
will last until he, or some of his brothers or sisters, begin 
to earn money and thus augment their father’s wage 
sufficiently to raise the family above the poverty line. 
Then follows the period during which he is earning money 
and living under his parents’ roof; for some portion of this 
period he will be earning more money than is required for 
lodging, food, and clothes. This is his chance to save 
money. If he has saved enough to pay for furnishing a 
cottage, this period of comparative prosperity may con- 
tinue after marriage until he has two or three children, 
when poverty will again overtake him. This period of 
poverty will last perhaps for ten years, i. e., until the first 
child is fourteen years old and begins to earn wages; but 
if there are more than three children it may last longer. 
While the children are earning, and before they leave the 
home, to marry, the man enjoys another period of pros- 
perity—possibly, however, only to sink back again into 
poverty when his children have married and left him, and 
he himself is too old to work, for his income has never 
permitted his saving enough for him and his wife to live 
upon for more than a very short time.! 


Although, at that time, statistical data were 
insufficient to check the concept of the income 
cycle and to measure the importance of the sup- 
posed variations in economic level, Rowntree de- 
veloped an ingenious chart showing the typical 
ups and downs in the economic condition of & 
worker as he grew older. 

The Rowntree theory appears to be supported 
by common-sense reasoning. Variations in the 
economic level of an individual are necessarily 


1 Rowntree, B. Seebohm, Porerty: A Study of Town Life, London, 1901, 
Pp. 136-137, 
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Table 1.—Income cycle in the life of individuals in South 
Carolina cotton-mill villages, 1917 























Percent of persons in 
specified age groups 
Mean weekly family in families having 
income per ammain ! weekly incomes of less 
Age group . than $4.50 per am- 
main ! 

Male Female Male Female 
ii cteaabsyeaeencn $4. 83 $4. 87 49.5 47.3 
. Sadspeg bases 4.75 4.79 51.9 50.7 
| RSE 4.91 5.10 46. 0 43.7 
os dacinsihcasaah 5.49 5. 63 32.0 29.2 
liiincncsttsencee 5.79 5. 53 28.8 34.1 
RES Sa 5. 68 5. 36 30.1 39. 2 
30-34 5. 42 5. 27 38.9 40.7 
35-90.....-- 5. 25 5. 21 40.5 42.4 
VS 5.44 5. 57 35.2 32.7 
So diwon dwesewd at 5. 51 5. 51 34.0 33.4 
En veabeccasiaBne 5.76 5. 93 27.6 26. 4 
65-59... . 6.00 5.94 21.7 24.3 
RST 5. 60 5.78 33.7 29.9 
65 and over 5. 33 | 5. 66 40.4 32.6 








1 Theoretical consumer unit which represents ‘“‘ adult male-maintenance’”’ 


Source: Sydenstricker, King, and Wiehl, The Income Cycle in the Life 
of the Wage Earner, Washington: U. 8. Public Health Service, 1924 (Reprint 
No. 947 from the Public Health Reports, Aug. 22, 1924), p. 6. 


determined by variations in the welfare of his 
family—changes in income and in the needs of 
the household. In other words, the economic 
cycle in the life of individuals results from the 
overlapping of two typical cycles: one in family 
income, the other in the number of persons de- 
pendent upon this income. 

A similar cycle was observed by Sydenstricker, 
King, and Wiehl in a study of the economic status 
of about 4,000 worker families (including 21,714 
persons) in 24 South Carolina cotton-mill villages 
in 1917.2. They attempted to measure variations 
in the economic conditions of worker families in 
terms of income per ‘“‘ammain” (the theoretical 
consumer unit which represents the “adult male- 
maintenance” cost). After classifying the can- 
vassed families according to economic level, the 
variations in economic status at different stages 
of family life were analyzed from two points of 
view—that of the family as a unit and that of 
the individual at different ages. The authors 
realized that actually they were not following the 
history of a group of families or individuals but 
were trying to construct the economic cycle of a 
typical family from a cross section of a number 
of families at different economic stages. They 
believed, moreover, that this picture would be 





4 Sydenstricker, Edgar; King, Wilford I.; and Wiehl, Dorothy, The Income 
Cycle in the Life of the Wage Earner, Washington: U.8. Public Health Service, 
1924 (Reprint No. 947 from the Public Health Reports, Aug. 22, 1924, pp. 
2133-2140),8 pp. The study was made in connection with an epidemiological 
investigation of pellagra. 
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Chart 1.—Economic life cycles of South Carolina cotton- 
mill workers and of York, England, laborers, com- 
pared ' 
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! For South Carolina mill workers, data based on study of 21,714 persons in 
1917; for York laborers, see Rowntree’s “‘Poverty.” 


Source: Sydenstricker, King, and Wiehl, op. cit. 


free from the influence of variants, such as periods 
of industrial depression or unusual activity with 
their changes in opportunities for employment, 
in wage rates, and in the cost of living. 

The series they derived from a cross classifica- 
tion of individual family members by age and 
family income per ‘‘ammain’”’ are shown in table 1. 
The authors commented as follows on the charts 
representing these series: 

Confining our attention . . . to the graphs for females, 
it is seen that in the age period 15-19 the income of the 
families in which they live is relatively high. The modal 
age at which marriage occurs among women is 18, and 
soon thereafter their economic status declines, the decline 
continuing until the age of 40, where a marked improve- 
ment is shown. This improvement continues until about 
the age of 55, when another decline sets in. The variation 
for males is generally quite similar to that of females 
except that the decline in economic status in the young 
adult period does not manifest itself until some five years 
later, a fact which is accounted for by the older ages at 
which men marry, the modal age of marriage for males 
being about 23.* 


The authors were aware that the result of 
their analysis could not ‘‘be set forth as a general- 
ization applicable to all population classes,” but 
they believed that ‘“‘because of the fact that the 
particular population studied was close to the 
margin of subsistence, the data lent themselves 
especially well for illustrating in a very elementary 
manner the character of the variations in economic 


status at different stages of family life.” They 
* Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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concluded their study by a graph, reproduced 
as chart 1. 

It will be noticed that the decline in economic 
level after age 65, shown by Sydenstricker’s curve, 
is less pronounced than in that suggested by 
Rowntree. It seems likely that the South Caro- 
lina sample was biased in this respect because of a 
very low proportion of persons aged 65 and over 
in the canvassed families. But for this disparity, 
the general shapes of the income cycles suggested 
by Sydenstricker and Rowntree are exactly the 
same, and both have three low points: in childhood, 
in early middle life, and in old age. 

The fragmentary observations of Rowntree and 
Sydenstricker were not asufficient basis for general- 
ization, however, and more inclusive statistics 
were necessary to check their theory. Such 
statistics have been provided by the Family 
Composition Study.‘ 


Variations in Family Income (Family Compo- 
sition Study) 

The Family Composition Study classified more 
than 400,000 single-family urban households by 
income, age of the family head, and size of the 
household. This cross classification shows that 
the proportion of families in the lowest income 
interval (less than $1,000, including relief families) 
declines as the age of the family head increases 
from age 20 on, is at the low point (37 percent) in 
the age interval 40-49 years, and rises steadily 
after age 50. On the other hand, the proportion 
of families with an income of $2,000 or more in- 
creases with the age of the family head up through 
the age group 50—54, and that of families with an 
income of $3,000 or more continues to increase 
through the 55-59 age group. 

The variation of tamily income with the age of 
the family head is best described by the decile 
incomes of families with the head in the different 
age intervals.’ As chart 2 shows, these deciles 
constitute a set of slightly asymmetric bell-shaped 
series. At the lower end of the frequency distri- 
bution (D, and D,), the peak is reached when the 
family head is 30-34 years of age. The median 
income increases up to the age group 45-49 years. 
¢For o daseription of this study and analysis of data from it, see Sanders, 
Barkev 8., “Family Composition in the United States,’ Social Security 


Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 9-13; further analyses have been carried 
in the Bulletin from time to time. 

§ Limitations of this method are evident. The lowest income interval 
(under $1,000, including relief families) in tabulations of the Family Compo- 
sition Study is too large, and its freehand interpolation is open to criticism. 
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Chart 2.—Decile annual incomes of families ' classified : 
by age of the family head 
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20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-48 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 7O-T4 
a0t OF THE FamiLY HEAD 


1 Urban, single-family, husband-and-wife households canvassed by the 
Family Composition Study, 1935-36. 


The peak of the highest decile is reached only 
when the family head is 55-59 years of age. The 
decline of income in families headed by elderly 
persons is most pronounced at the lower end of the 
frequency distribution. 

Because of appreciable differences in the shape 
of the family income cycle at different points of 
the frequency distribution, the cycle characteristic 
of all the canvassed families cannot be described 
properly by the variation of the mean income of 
the household with the age of the head. In fact, 
the mean tends to overweight the comparatively 
high incomes of the upper 10 or 15 percent of 
families headed by aged persons, and presents 
the economic condition of the whole group of 
families in too favorable a light. A variation of 
the median income seems to provide a more re- 
alistic picture. 


Economic Cycle in the Life of Families 
(Family Composition Study) 


To visualize the way in which the economic 
level of typical families is related to the age of the 
head, variations in their incomes as shown in chart 
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2 should be compared with variations in their 
economic needs. The proportion of small families 
(with two or three members) declines as the age 
of the family head increases up to the 40-44 age 
group, and increases thereafter, while the propor- 
tion of large families (with six members or more) 
increases up to age 45-49 and declines thereafter. 
Thus, the size of the family and the economic re- 
sponsibilities of the head tend to vary with his 
age in the same direction as the family income. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that husband- 
and-wife families by definition must have at least 
two members, so that their size deciles cannot drop 
below two. Moreover, since many families con- 
sist of the married couple only, the two lowest 
deciles of family size in all family-head age groups 
amount to two. This fact explains the character- 
istic shape of the decile curves in chart 3. Apart 
from the flattening of the two lowest deciles, the 
rest of them have the characteristic bell shape, with 
the top in the middle-aged classes (40-44 years for 
D;, Dy, M, and D,; 40-49 years for D;; and 45-49 
years for D, and D,). 


Chart 3.—Decile sizes of families ' classified by the age 
of the family head 
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20-24, 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-34 35-89 60-64 65-69 70-74 
a6C OF THE Famuy HEAD 


1 Urban, single-family, husband-and-wife households canvassed by the 
Family Composition Study, 1935-36. 
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Table 2.—Economic cycle in the life of urban husband- 
and-wife families according to the Family Composi- 
tion Study, 1935-36 




















; Per capita income 
Number of ms| in families, com- 
per family puted on the basis 
of— 
Median 
Age of family head family 
income oe feenity 
amuy 
Median | Mean size size 
(2+3) (2+4) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
I ccth ntvctnvsniiaiictuetleite $790 2. 00 2. 65 $300 
, . Fara. 1,090 2.20 3.01 495 360 
| | 1, 220 2. 65 3.42 355 
36-89_...____- 1, 250 3.05 3.75 410 335 
40-44__ 1,300 3.30 3.95 330 
eS 1,310 3. 20 3.92 410 335 
AE 1,310 2.90 3.70 355 
55-59 _ 1, 270 2. 50 3.41 510 370 
RRR RC 1, 190 2.10 3.09 565 385 
65-69... __- 1, 020 2.00 2.80 510 365 
70-74. ......- 890 2.00 2.63 445 335 











If, because of an increasing number of children 
the economic needs of a family grow more rapidly 
than its income, or for some other reason its income 
declines more rapidly than its needs, the economic 
level of the family will decline. Inversely, its 
economic condition will improve if family income 
grows at a greater rate or declines at a smaller rate 
than its needs. Very roughly, the cycle of eco- 
nomic level in the life of a family may be character- 
ized by the varying ratio of its median income to 
its mean or median size, as shown in table 2. 

These ratios indicate three low points in the 
economic level of families: in the age group 20-24, 
at the beginning of married life; when the family 
head is in his 40’s; and when he is 65 or over. 
This rhythm is similar to that observed by 
Rowntree and Sydenstricker. 

It is recognized, however, that the method used 
here is too rough to be conclusive. Its weakest 
point is that it prorates the income among family 
members as if the needs of a family were strictly 
proportional to its size. As a rule, the economic 
needs of a family, including expenditures for food, 
clothing, housing, fuel and light, personal care, 
and so forth, do not increase in direct proportion 
to the number of persons in the household. Sev- 
eral formulas have been developed to measure the 
needs of families of different sizes in terms of 
consumer units, but none has received general 
acceptance. Therefore, a set of alternative 

* See Williams, Faith M., and Hanson, Alice C., Money Disbursements of 


Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 1984-36; Summary Volume, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 638, 1941, pp. 362 ff. 
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methods which control one another has been used 
by the author: (1) the first two family members 
(husband and wife) were counted as one unit each, 
and the other family members as 0.5 of one unit; 
(2) the first two family members were counted as 
one unit each, and the others were weighted on a 
scale which increased with the age of the family 
head. For example, the third, fourth, and addi- 
tiorial members of a family with the head aged 
20-24 years were counted as 0.4 of a consumer 
unit each; a weight of 0.5 was set for families with 
the head 30-39 years of age, a weight of 0.6 for 
families with the head 40-44 years of age, and 
so on. 

Both formulas, as well as the crude procedure 
used in table 2, were applied subsequently to all 
families with heads of the specified age and to 
those of this group of families which fall into the 
median income intervals. In this way, six alter- 
native series were developed to measure the 
economic needs of the specified groups of families. 

All six series reveal the same general rhythm, 
with high points in the age classes 25-34 and 55-64, 
and a trough between them in the 40—49 age group. 
Similar results are obtained if the median income 
is compared with the median number of consumer 
units per family, either for all families with the 
head in the specified age group or for families 
whose income is in the median income interval 
(column 5 in table 2). 

All the procedures of comparison corroborate 
the following observations. As the age of the 
family head increases from 20 to 30 years, the 
median family income grows more rapidly than 
the family’s economic needs. When the family 
head nears the age of 50, variations in income and 
family needs tend to counterbalance each other. 
As the age of the head advances from 50 to 65, the 
needs of the family decline proportionately more 
than does its median income, and after age 65 the 
family income declines more rapidly. 

The resulting economic cycle is illustrated in 
chart 4, which presents an index of median in- 
come per consumer unit computed as the mean of 
the six series described above. The variations in 
economic level shown by this chart confirm the 
observations of Sydenstricker, with only one 
difference: all inflection points of the new curve 
occur 5 years later than those of Sydenstricker’s 
cycle for men and women in South Carolina 
villages. An explanation of this lag between the 
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Chart 4.—Index of median income per consumer unit of 
families classified by age of the family head 


[Unweighted average for all ages=100] 
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two cycles may be that in the urban areas 
canvassed by the Family Composition Study in 
1935-36 the usual ages of entrance into gainful 
work and of marriage were higher than in the 
South Carolina cotton-mill villages in 1917. 


Economic Cycle in the Life of Individuals 
(Family Composition Siudy) 


Statistics of the Family Composition Study 
showing the distribution of individuals in the 
canvassed urban areas by age and by type, size, 
and income of the family, can be transformed into 
a classification of the individuals by income per 
consumer unit. For this purpose, .the first two 
family members may be counted as two consumer 
units, while each of the other family members is 
counted as one-half a consumer unit.’ 


’ This procedure implies the following interpretation of family income in 
terms of income per family unit: 


Number of 

persons in 

family ___- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 10 
Number of 

consumer 

units_- -- 1 2 2.5 3.0 3.5 40 45 50 55 6.0 

Income per consumer unit 

Family in- 

come 

$1,000... .... $1,000 $500 $400 $333 $286 $250 $222 $200 $182 $167 
2,000....... 2,000 1,000 800 667 +572 500 444 400 364 333 
$,600....... 3,000 1,500 1,200 1,000 868 7530 667 600 546 50 


Specifically, the reported distribution of families with specified number of 
persons by income intervals was represented by a cumulative ogive. Then 
the horizontal scale of the graph (showing family incomes) was transformed 
according to the number of consumer units per family, and the percentage 
of individuals in the specified economic intervals was read from the trans- 
formed graph. From the ascertained percentage distribution, absolute 
numbers were computed. Apart from its simplicity, the formula used here 
for computing the income per consumer unit has no special merits in com- 
parison with other formulas which may be developed for this purpose. 
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The Family Composition Study distinguishes 
two groups of urban households—single-family 
households and multi-family households. Since 
the worksheets of the Family Composition Study’ 
preclude a uniform age classification of individuals 
in these two groups, 5-year intervals should be 
used for all persons under 80 years of age in single- 
family households, while members of multi-family 
households can be distributed only by larger age 
classes. In view of this difference in classification, 
the two groups should be examined separately. 
Single-family households—Variations in the 
deciles of income per consumer unit by age of 
individuals in single-family households are shown 
in chart 5. The median of the economic level of 
children under 5 is less than $300 per consumer 
unit. It is even lower in the age classes 5-9 and 
10-14, and probably reaches its lowest point of 
approximately $280 at the age of 10 when there 
are most likely to be several minors in the family 


Chart 5.—Deciles of the economic level in the life of 
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1 Members of urban, single-family, husband-and-wife households can- 
vassed by the Family Composition Study, 1935-36. 
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and no supplementary earner. The situation 
begins to improve after age 15. Supplementary 
earners in the family are likely to begin work- 
ing, and the income per consumer unit increases 
rapidly, although this is the time the family head 
is approaching the age at which his earnings begin 
to decline. The median income per consumer 
unit continues to rise in the 20’s, the age when most 
young people leave the parental home and start a 
household of their own. A high point is reached 
between 30 and 34, and then a decline begins as 
the responsibilities and economic needs of the 
family increase more rapidly than its income. 
The withdrawal of married women from gainful 
work is probably an additional factor in the 
declining economic level of individuals at this 
stage. The period during which the individual is 
less well off, economically, than before lasts about 
10 years. From 45 to 49 years an improvement 
becomes apparent, partly because of the supple- 
mentary earnings of the younger members of the 
family, and partly because of the diminishing 
family responsibilities of the head. The gradual 
upswing lasts until the age of 60 and is followed 
by a new decline, slow at the beginning, steep and 
abrupt after age 65. This general pattern is 
repeated, with slight variations, by the-deciles on 
both sides of the median. 

The two lowest deciles in the 60-64 age class are 
lower than for persons 25-29 years of age, and 
the third decile-is at about the same level in both 
age classes. Beginning with the fourth decile the 
economic level in the ages 60-64 is higher than in 
the 25-29 age group, and the contrast in favor 
of the aged increases toward the upper end of the 
frequency distribution. The ratio of the eco- 
nomic levels in the two age classes, at the specified 
points of the frequency distribution, is as follows 
(in percent) : 

D, D, D; Dy M De Dz Ds Dy 
83 94 99 102 104 106 109 112 119 

If variation of economic level with advancing 
age is described by the arithmetic mean of in- 
comes on each age level, the upward tendency in 
the upper deciles will conceal the relative dete- 
rioration of the economic conditions in the middle 
and lower income groups. Apart from this, the 
economic cycle of individuals is very similar to 
that of husband-and-wife families shown in chart 4. 

The sample analyzed covers almost 1.7 million 
individuals in urban areas scattered over the 
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United States, and is more than 100 times that 
used by Sydenstricker. 

Multi-family households —The general pattern 
of correlation between the age of individuals in 
multi-family households and their economic level 
may be ascertained from the distribution of more 
than 600,000 individuals by large age classes, by 
family income, and by size of household.§ A 
comparison of these statistics with the respective 
data for single-family households reveals consider- 
able difference in the age distribution of these 
two groups: 

















Percentage distribution 
Age group giganere 
Single-family | Multi-family 
households households 
All ages__...___- ey eae 100.0 100.0 
hi hgh deb skimetadakancceniceeans 26.7 20. 6 
ES EC ae ae 17.6 16. 5 
ene ath wtglnkiecastivgesones 33. 4 31.3 
OF SS 15.8 17.1 
MESO ERG Pee 2.8 4.5 
ESSE STS Se a SE eo ae 3.7 110.0 














1 Includes persons 80 years and over. 


The proportion of aged individuals in multi- 
family households is remarkably high in compari- 
son with that in single-family households, while 
the relative number of children under age 15 is 
low. Aside from this variation, the distributions 
by economic level are similar; the only difference is 
that children and aged persons are somewhat better 
off in multi-family than in single-family house- 
holds, while the opposite relation is characteristic 
for the age classes from 15 to 65 (table 3). This 
difference is probably due to the high proportion of 
three-generation households among multi-family 
units. The theory of an economic cycle in the life 
of families and individuals presumes in fact that 
grown children, able to support themselves, leave 
the parental home. If they stay with their 
parents, the typical cycle is ironed out to some 
extent. 

All households.—When both types of families are 
considered together, variations in the economic 
levels of individuals, by age groups, appear 
smoother than they are for members of single- 
family households alone. Therefore, deciles of 
economic level presented in the upper panel of 
table 3 should be adjusted—upward for children 

8 Includes households of three types: husband-and-wife households, broken 
families with male heads, and broken families with female heads. House- 


holds with more than 10 members or with persons not related to the head are 
excluded. 
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Table 3.—Economic cycle in the life of individuals 
(decile incomes per consumer unit) in urban families, 
1935-36 ' 



























































Low-| Sec- Sev- H 
Age of in- Third| Fourth | Me- | Sixth Fighth| High- 
est | ond |enth |*J8 
vidual | accile| decile| 1ecile| decile | dian ey decile! decile douite 
Single-family households 
0-14________| $55 | $110 | $165 | $220 | $280 | $350 | $430 | $525 | ggas 
15-%4__......| 70| 145 | 220 200 | 380} 430/ 510) 615| 899 
25-44... | 100} 200] 290 370 | 450] 530 | 635 | 765| gag 
45-50... ..- 110 | 210 | 300 380 | 465) 555 | 665 | 820 | 1,100 
60-64... 90 | 190 | 288 380 | 472 | 570 | 687| 9840 | 1115 
65-79... __. 75 | 150 | 230 320 | 405 500 | 620 | 745 | 1,025 
Multi-family households 
0-15__._.....| $55 | $115 | $175 | $235 | $305 sso | $470 | $485 | $825 
BS. .deoax 65 | 130] 200| 265] 335/| 410| 500| 615| 925 
s-44........ 90 | 185 | 270; 345 | 425/| 505 | 605| 750 | 1,025 
45-50___.__. 95 | 185 | 270 350 | 440 | 530 | 635 | 790 | 1,100 
60-64... 90 | 185 | 270 350 | 440] 530| 625} 780 | 1,080 
65 and over 90 | 180 | 260 340 | 425 oxi 600 750 | 1,020 
All households 

0-4... $55 | si10 | $167 | $230 | $302 | $373 | $447 | $538 | ons 
5-9____. 55| 11 167 229 | 205 | 357| 426| 523! 675 
10-14 55| 110| 163 | 225 | 295 | 367| 430| 528| 6a 
15-19______. 63 | 123] 183 | 250| 315| 385| 461| 562| 747 
eae 90 | 167| 240 313 | 380) 458 | 538 | 663| 872 
25-29... ....| 108} 198] 282| 363/| 450| 538| 613| 743] 960 
30-34. _.___. 110 | 202} 282 | 368 | 460) 550) 623) 755) 980 
35-39._....._| 102] 188| 268 350 440 | 527 | 610) 760} 1,015 
40-44. 110 | 193} 275 | 355 | 433/| 522| 608| 760 | 1,015 
45-49__ ..| 110} 200 =| 363 | 447 | 535 | 635 802 | 1,050 
50-54____. -| 105 | 198 | 286 372 | 462) 552} 653 1, 088 
55-59... 97 | 188 | 285| 375] 475 | 572| 680| 844 | 1,125 
60-64_- 90 | 185 | 283 375 | 460 | 560) 670 | 830 | 1,100 
65-69 _. 80 | 168| 260 350} 440) 530) 643 810 | 1,050 
70-74 70| 150| 240; 315 | 405| 500| 507| 760| 962 
75-79 50| 120] 180 | 200 | 350 | 460 560 | 730| 9% 











1 Data from the Family Composition Study. 


and especially for aged persons, downward for the 
middle age classes. In this way the deciles of in- 
come for almost 2.3 million individuals in all 
canvassed families have been computed (lowest 
panel in table 3). 


Economic Cycle in the Life of Individuals and 
Long-Range Trend in Earnings 


The economic cycle in the life of individuals, as 
described by the decile income per consumer unit 
in table 3, was derived from the distribution of 
persons of each age by economic level at a speci- 
fied date rather than from actual life histories. 
This conventional method is similar to that used 
by Rowntree and Sydenstricker, and contains 
similar pitfalls. 

Suppose that all incomes in the Nation are 
distributed according to the general pattern shown 
in table 3, and that the same relative ups and 
downs in an individual’s economic level could have 
been found 20, 30, and 50 years ago. In this case, 
in any given year the median economic level of a 
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man aged 75-79 was 22 percent below that of a 
man aged 25-29. This statement would not 
imply that the median economic conditions of 
the aged at the present time are 22 percent below 
their personal economic level of half a century 
before. First of all, there is no evidence that the 
median individuals at the age of 75-79 had a 
median income also in their youth. The presump- 
tion is rather that individuals with higher than 
average income in the 25-29 age group had more 
than the average chance of reaching the age of 
75. On the other hand, it is extremely difficult 
to compare the actual economic level of an aged 
man with that of his family half a century ago, 
and, if such a comparison were attempted, changes 
in general economic conditions in the Nation would 
have to be considered. 

According to the income and wage statistics 

already examined by the author,® per capita real 
income in the 1880’s was approximately 33 percent 
lower than in the middle 1930’s. Assuming that 
the pattern of income distribution in the 1880’s 
was the same as that suggested in table 3, the 
decile incomes of persons aged 25-29 years in the 
1880’s may be deduced by discounting those in the 
table by 33 percent. The following amounts are 
found (in ‘‘ 1935-36 dollars’) : 
D OD; Ds Ds M Ds D; Ds D 
$72 $132 $188 $242 $300 $359 $408 $495 $626 
A comparison of these figures with the decile 
income per consumer unit of persons aged 75-79 
years in 1935, shown in table 3, indicates that 
by 1935 a deterioration had taken place only in 
the lower 20 percent of the distribution; while 
the lower quartile of incomes per consumer unit 
in 1935 was the same as in the 1880’s, the median 
had increased by 17 percent, the upper quartile 
by 43 percent, and the highest decile by 56 
percent. 

In more general terms, if the pattern of differ- 
ences in economic level by age of individuals re- 
mains steady as time goes on, the typical history 
of the economic ups and downs in the life of a gen- 
eration is determined by superimposing the life 
cycle upon the variation in economic level of the 
Nation asa whole. The result of the combination 
of the long-range trend in wages with the cycle of a 
generation is illustrated by chart 6, on which the 
economic cycle suggested by table 3 is applied to 


- - 


the generation aged 75-79 years in 1935. The 


* See the Bulletin, December 1942, pp. 31-39. 
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Chart 6.—Hypothetical variation in economic level of 
individuals born in 1854-59, from childhood to age 
75-79 
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AGE OF INDIVIDUALS IN SPECIFIED CaLenOan years 


model is developed on the assumption that the 
economic level of the Nation as a whole—in terms 
of real income per consumer unit—varied in direct 
proportion to the per capita real national income 
as estimated by R. F. Martin.” Short-time varia- 
tions in the economic level of individuals at differ- 
ent points of the frequency distribution are ironed 
out in this model by the selection of years observed. 
For the 19th century, only decennial census years 
are shown, but each fifth year is represented during 
the period after 1899. All deciles show a continu- 
ous upswing from 1869 to 1909 (or from the speci- 
fied individual’s age of 10—14 to the age of 50-54), 
a slight improvement in the following decade, and 
a decline thereafter, with a secondary upswing in 
the late 1920’s. 

A similar story may be reconstructed for gen- 
erations which, in 1935, were in the age groups 70— 
74 or 65-69 years. It appears that in the long run 
the economic cycle in the life of individuals is 
overshadowed by thé secular variation in the eco- 


” Tbid., p. 35. See also Martin, Robert F., National Income in the United 
States, 1799-1988, New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 1939. 
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nomic level of the Nation as a whole, and it is likely 
that only feeble traces of the cycle related to the 
age of individuals would be found in individual life 
histories, if such histories could be obtained. 

A comparison of the hypothetical life history 
of individuals presented in chart 6 with the decile 
incomes of individuals in 1935-36, as shown on 
chart 5,suggests that there is no evidence that most 
of the aged persons now living are worse off than 
they personally were several decades ago, although 
households which include aged persons no longer 
in the labor force are likely to be in economic need 

‘in comparison with other families. 


Losses in Family Income Caused by Retirement 
of Aged Members 


Roughly one-third of the population 65 years 
and over are either gainful workers or spouses of 
gainful workers, while two-thirds are retired work- 
ers, their spouses, or their widows. The composi- 
tion of the two groups by sex, age, eccupational 
background, and economic level, however, is differ- 
ent. Characteristic of the first group is a com- 


Table 4.—Distribution of persons aged 65 and over living 
with relatives in urban multi-family households, by 
work status and income of household, 1935-36 ' 


















































Men Women 
Item Gainful workers stom. Gainful workers?| a 
gainful gainful 
Em- | Unem-jworkers} Em- | Unem- |workers 
ployed | ployed ployed | ployed 
Total number __..._._-- 11,264 | 5,214 | 18,163 | 4,157 | 1,499 | 42,206 
Percentage distribution 
i -~ eames income: 
Total_- _..----| 100.0] 100.0! 100.0] 100.0/ 100.0 100. 0 
Relief families ____. 5.1 37.5} 17.1 5.0| 36.5 14.1 
Nonrelief families._| 94.9| 62.5| 829| 95.0! 63.5 85.9 
Nonrelief families with | 
income: 
Under $1,000... -__- 18.5} 29.0] 23.8 21.0| 31.2 27.0 
1,000-1,499______- 21.8 16.2} 21.9 22.0 16.7 22. 1 
1,500-1,999__..___- 19.4 10.0} 16.3 18.8 9.6 16.4 
2;000-2; 18.7 5.6| 127| 184 45] 123 
3,000-4,999.___- 10.4 14] 85! 95 isi &¢4 
5,000 and over____-. 6.1 -4 | 2.6 5.2 _ | 2.7 
Decile household in- | | | 
| | 
Towest decile.. $550 | $200 | $325/ $500; $200, $300 
Second decile_- 900 350 | 600 | _ 850 | 350 575 
Third decile _......| 1,160 500; 800} 1,100; 500 775 
tna decile_....- 1, 375 625 | 975 | 1,325 | 600 950 
Med mt 1, 600 7530 | 1,175 | 1,550| 725 1, 150 
Sixth oa Picts 1, 875 900 | 1,425| 1,810 | 75 1, 400 
Seventh decile_____. 2,200} 1,075 | 1,725) 2,125 | 1,050 1, 700 
Eighth decile _____. 2,700} 1,400 | 2,050} 2,600| 1,350 2, 025 
Highest decile... 3,750 | 1,800 | 2,750 | 3,600 | 1,750 | 2,740 
1 Data from the Family Composition Study. 
2 Includes spouses of gainful workers. 


2 wee oe by the freehand method. The incomes of relief families are set 
at less than $650, and it is assumed that the incomes of nonrelief families in 
the ‘ihc ao $1,000 range from $650 to $999 
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paratively high proportion of farmers, employers, 
and self-employed persons. The group includes 
also some of the most highly paid workers in the 
various professions who, because of their ability 
and experience combined with good physica] 
health, continue working beyond the age at which 
average workers can no longer retain their jobs. 

The contrast between wealth and poverty in 
the advanced age group is reduced if the aged stil] 
at work are segregated from those no longer in the 
labor force. Similarly, a clear distinction should 
be made between families with aged gainful work- 
ers and those with superannuated persons not in 
the labor force. The difference in the economic 
level of these two groups of families is illustrated 
by table 4, in which multi-family households with 
persons of 65 years and over, canvassed by the 
Family Composition Study, are classified by work 
status of the aged and household income. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the aged gainful workers 
in these families were out of work at the time of 
enumeration, and, since it may be questioned 
whether they still belonged to the labor force, they 
are tabulated separately. 

It appears that multi-family households with 
aged members gainfully employed were better off 
than the rest of the multi-family households. 
The fact that, on the average, the economic con- 
dition of all persons of 65 and over in 1935-36 
was less favorable than those in the younger age 
classes is accounted for exclusively by the low 
income level of the aged not in the labor force. 
By a rough measurement, the incomes of house- 
holds with aged members not in the labor force 
were lower than those of households with aged 
gainful workers by the following amounts: 




















reent of 
| In dollars Pe - y income 
Deciles 

Men Women Men Women 
D;. $225 $200 41 40 
D: 300 275 33 32 
D; 360 325 31 » 
D,_-. 400 375 29 2B 
425 400 27 2% 
De 450 410 24 B 
ee 475 425 22 2 
=e 650 575 24 22 
Dy_---- 2 1,000 860 27 | 24 











The losses of families with retired superannu- 
ated members varied from less than $20 monthly 
at the lowest end of the frequency distribution to 
more than $80 at its upper end. The following 
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are the monthly amounts of losses at the specified 
points of the distribution: 





D; Ds; | Ds De | M De Di Ds De 


Men....--------| $19 | $25| $30] $33] $35 [s37.5| $40) $54) $8 
Women----- — 17 23 28 31 33 | 34.0 35 48 72 



































These figures suggest that old-age benefits 
ranging from $20 to approximately $80 a month 
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would compensate families for the loss in income 
of their aged members. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the figures above relate to families 
canvassed by the Family Composition Study in 
1935-36 and show family incomes at an early 
phase of recovery from the depression. Benefits 
would have to be appreciably higher in order to 
fit the economic conditions of 1941 or 1942. 
Specifically, the median benefit would have to 
approach $50 rather than $35. 
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Farmers and Farm Laborers in Employment 
Covered by Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


FRED SaFIER, JOHN USEEM, AND WALTER QUINN * 


EARLIER STUDIES have shown that, although agri- 
cultural employment is excluded from the cover- 
age of the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, agricultural workers participate to a con- 
siderable extent in the program because the wages 
which they earn when they shift temporarily into 
industrial or commercial jobs are taxable. While 
they pay contributions on their covered employ- 
ment at the same rate as any other insurable 
worker, however, only seldom are their earnings 
large enough and sufficiently well distributed over 
their working lives to give them the requisite 
insured status on which their own and their 
families’ benefit rights ultimately depend. 


Scope of Present Survey 


The conclusions of the earlier survey (/)' con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance were in the main limited to the migra- 
tory and seasonal wage worker in six selected 
States—New Jersey, Michigan, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Kentucky—and 
were based on relatively small samples. A field 
survey by the Agricultural Marketing Service and 
the Works Progress Administration in the spring 
of 1941 offered an opportunity to study a sub- 
stantially larger group, to obtain data from two 
regions that had not been previously included, and 
to take in self-employed farm operators as well as 
hired hands, thus affording a comparison between 
these two excluded groups. 

Data from this survey, covering 4,135 farm 
operators and 929 laborers in lowa and 4,046 farm 
operators and 508 laborers in Arkansas who fur- 
nished complete information, are examined in 
detail in the present study.? The study is largely 
based on the earnings in covered employment of 
the individuals in the sample from 1937 through 
1940. Such earnings data were obtained from 


* Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. 


1 Italic figures in parentheses refer to sources and related materials, listed 
at end of article. 


2 These were all males. Data obtained for female workers on farms are not 
presented here because of the smallness of the sample. 
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the wage records of the Social Security Board, 
The sample includes approximately 2 percent of 
the farm operators and hired laborers in the two 
States.2 About 44 percent of the operators sur- 
veyed in Iowa and 57 percent of those in Arkansas 
owned their farms; the rest were either tenants or 
part owners. The overwhelming majority (93 
percent) of the hired laborers sampled in Iowa 
were regular hired hands paid by the month; in 
Arkansas, by contrast, 79 percent of the total 
were local seasonal workers paid by the day, hour, 
or piece. 

Although neither State is fully representative of 
the socio-economic conditions of its particular 
region, each contains many features characteristic 
of the economy of which it is an integral part. 
The Midwest area (Iowa) is marked by relatively 
large-scale farm units, high cash incomes, com- 
paratively few subsistence farms, considerable 
movement up and down the agricultural ladder,' 
a tendency toward small families, and a relatively 
high scale of living. The South Central area, in 
which Arkansas is located, is more heterogeneous 
both economically and socially; in addition to 
cotton plantations operated as extensive commer- 
cial enterprises, it contains numerous subsistence 
and share-cropping farms. This factor, plus the 
presence of an established old-American stock 
alongside a substantial Negro population, pro- 
vides the basis for a pronounced class-caste strati- 
fication. Large families, limited incomes, low 
levels of living, and scarcity of opportunity for 
economic advancement have led to the character- 


3 The farrns on which the operators and laborers were enumerated were 
drawn by random sampling, but several biasing factors preclude their being 
considered a truly random sample: (a) the time of the survey, March 24-April 
7, 1941, resulted in the selection of farm operators and laborers who work rela- 


tively less than the general farm population in covered industry; (b) inade-_ 


quate and crude stratification of the population resulted in an underenumera- 
tion of some groups and an overweighting of others; (c) arbitrary omission of 
a part of the selected sample distorted its randomness to some extent. Never- 
theless, the sample of farm operators and laborers is roughly representative 
of the two strata in the rural population at the time of the survey. 

4 There is now a trend toward greater economic stratification in this area, 
in part the result of the mechanization of agricultural operations and the 
expansion of the size of farms. Many of the tenants thus displaced are becom- 
ing part-time farmers, subsistence farmers, or town workers (2). 
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jzation of this area as one of the rural problem 
regions of the Nation (3). 

Neither of these two areas was noted in the pre- 
war years for much industrialization or part-time 
farming in its rural sections. Nor were the urban 
sections in these areas sufficiently scattered to 
make industrial employment readily accessible to 
farm workers. Unlike the New England, North- 
east, and Middle Atlantic regions, there was no 
pre-war increase here in work off the farms. The 
Iowa and Arkansas areas, therefore, with the 
lowest proportion of farmers partially employed in 
industry, present the minimum picture of the 
farmer’s participation in covered employment 
under old-age and survivors insurance. 


Pre-War Economic Security 


In 1940, 54 percent of the Iowa and 73 percent 
of the Arkansas labor force lived in rural com- 
munities. Agriculture constituted the leading 
industry and was the largest area of employment 
in each State; 35 percent of the labor force in 
Iowa and 50 percent in Arkansas earned their 
living through farming. 

In the drought-depression years 1930-36, the 
economic security and general level of living of 
farm people in the two States could hardly be 
described as adequate by any reasonable stand- 
ards (4). The traditional agricultural ladder was 
thus characterized by persons going down rather 
than up; farm operators became farm tenants, and 
many of the latter were forced to accept employ- 
ment as hired farm hands or seek public aid (4). 
Common farm labor was especially hard hit. The 
eash income of farm labor declined more rapidly 
than farm income in years of recession and in- 
creased more slowly during the period of recovery. 
The chief means of supplementing family earnings 
had come to be part-time jobs in nonagricultural 
employment or public relief (6). 

Old-age dependency will probably increase in 
these States during the coming years, since recent 
population changes are resulting in the concentra- 
tion of an ever-increasing proportion of older per- 
sons on farms. The traditional sources of old-age 
security—the land and children—can no longer be 
relied upon. Farmers who lost their land, stock, 
and machinery during the drought and depression 
years find it difficult to resume their former posi- 
tion of economic self-sufficiency with the return of 
prosperity. High farm-tenancy rates mean that 
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there is no longer the land to live on when old age 
comes, since that is owned by someone else (7). 
The greater mobility of rural people and the im- 
personal nature of current employment relation- 
ships bave resulted in lessening the sense of 
neighborly responsibility for the care of the needy. 
The Federal relief and rehabilitation programs of 
the depression years may have further reduced the 
feeling of community responsibility for the welfare 
of its members. 

A careful study (8) of the aged relief and non- 
relief population in rural Iowa in 1939 revealed 
that 39 percent of the former and 30 percent of 
the latter were seriously concerned about their 
finances. Eighty-six percent of the public de- 
pendent group had no life insurance, and 75 
percent of those who once had such protection 
had dropped it in recent years because of inability 
to pay the premiums. Even among aged persons 
not on relief, the same conditions prevailed; 78 
percent had no life insurance, and 65 percent of 
those who once had carried insurance were no 
longer thus protected. 

According to the same study, only 4 percent of 
the relief and 8 percent of the nonrelief groups 
believed that the burden of their support could 
be met by their children. When interviewed, only 
16 percent of the aged persons receiving relief and 
14 percent of those not receiving relief were living 
with their children. 

Characteristics of part-time farm operators and 
workers.—In general, the studies of the Arkansas 
and Iowa areas (9) are in agreement on the 
following observations: 


1. That operators and hired hands inter- 
mittently employed in industry were not 
economically _ self-sufficient. They espe- 
cially lacked some type of protection for 
old age. Their net income was generally 
low and inadequate to provide for both 
present and future contingencies. 
. That their resources were limited. Their 
investments in farm buildings and land 
were smaller than those of full-time farmers 
generally. Less than half had full equity. 
Many were farm tenants. Farm laborers 
in general had less of all types of goods. 
3. That their relief rates were roughly double 
those of either urban or rural families. 
Rural workers intermittently employed in 


bo 
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urban areas generally received lower wages 

and were less secure against unemploy- 

ment than urban residents of the same 
social and economic stratum. 

4. That, though economically insecure, they 
preferred dual employment and had no in- 
tention of shifting to either full-time agri- 
cultural or full-time industrial work, even 
if higher income were offered them. Their 
children were continuing the same type of 
work pattern. 

5. That the major part of the local nonfarm 

work was in industries covered under old- 

age and survivors insurance, such as mining, 
lumber, and construction work. 


Extent of Participation in Covered Employment 


The present study disclosed that, while the 
majority of the farm population in the years 
preceding the war were not in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program, 32 percent of the 
Arkansas sample group and 11 percent of the Iowa 
group had, at the close of 1940, obtained social 
security account numbers—the first step in enter- 
ing the program. The percentage of those who 
had received some wages in covered employment 
was smaller but nevertheless substantial—18 per- 
cent of the Arkansas and 8 percent of the Iowa 
group (table 1). ° 

Ordinarily, it might be presumed that hired 
laborers rely more extensively on nonagricultural 
employment than do farm operators. Their 
wages from farm work are usually low and limited 
to a portion of the year. In addition, they are 
freer of local ties and thus can more readily mi- 


grate to areas where industrial jobs are available, 
Such was the case in Iowa, where the proportion 
of farm workers who had wage credits was n 
three times that for farm operators. In Arkansas, 
however, the proportion of farm operators jp 
covered employment did not differ substantially 
from that of farm laborers. Since about 41 per. 
cent of the Arkansas farms are of the subsistence 
type,° there is an incentive for farm operators to 
secure some cash through employment off the 
farm in idle seasons. Furthermore, the presence 
of industries in the small-scale farming areas 
makes nonfarm employment equally accessible to 
operators and farm hands. Thus, 60 percent of 
the farm operators and 44 percent of the hired 
laborers who had covered employment in Arkansas 
in 1940 earned their largest wage credits in the 
construction and lumber industries. In Iowa, no 
such clear concentration was found for any single 
industry. 

In both States, the greatest participation of 
agricultural workers in covered employment 
occurred in the ages 20-39 years (table 2). This 
age concentration is in keeping with that for all 
workers in covered employment in the same States. 
Farm people, however, tend to continue in such 
employment to a later age than do full-time indus- 
trial workers; 20 percent of the Iowa and 21 per- 
cent of the Arkansas agricultural groups working 
in covered employment were 50 years of age or 
over whereas 15 percent of all covered wage 

5 Jt is possible that some persons worked in covered employment without 
acquiring wage credits, because of their employers’ failure to make correct 
social security tax reports. 


* According to the 1940 census, 41 percent of the Arkansas farms used § 
percent or more of their products for household consumption. 


Table 1.—Participation in the old-age and survivors insurance program of farm operators and hired laborers in 
Towa and Arkansas, 1937-40 












































| Arkansas 
With account With wage With account | With wage 
Occupation Total numbers credits Total numbers credits 
| 
number ————! number _ 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number Percent 
me a | | 
Total... .. 8 TARR EN 1 5, 064 578 11.4 390 7.7] 24,854) 1,465) 32.2 814 | 17.9 
Farm operators, total.______ sed 4, 135 324 7.8 235 | 5.7 4,046 1,277 31.6 | 726 | 18.2 
| eS 1,811 126 0 95 | 5.2 2, 286 648 28.3 | 387 16.9 
Part owners. -.-.-.------- ora 382 20 2 12 | 3.1 467 | 127 27.2 | 81 17.3 
ae 1, 883 174 to 125 | 6.6 1, 239 489 39. 5 | 258 20.8 
AS ‘ 59 4 8 3 | 5.1 54 13 24.1 10 18.5 
pe ; 929 254 3 at 16.7 508 188 37.0 | 78 15.4 








1 Does not include 50 persons whose reported possession of account numbers 
could not be verified. 12 of these were full owners, 2 were part owners, 16 
were tenants, and 20 were hired laborers. 

-2 Does not include 107 persons, who reported possession of account num- 
bers which could not be verified. 40 of these were full owners, 5 were part 
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owners, 25 were tenants, 4 were operators with unknown tenure status, and 
33 were hired laborers. 

3 Operators in this group were not living on their farms when interviewed. 
Their tenure status was not ascertained. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Iowa and Arkansas farm operators and hired laborers by age at interview and participation 
in the old-age and survivors insurance program, 1937-40 





























lowa Arkansas 
Farm operators Hired laborers Farm operators Hired laborers 
Age group 
With wage credits With wage credits With wage credits With wage credits 
Total Total Total Total 
number number number number 

Number | Percent Number | Percent Number | Percent Number | Percent 
SS 4, 135 235 5.7 929 155 16.7 4, 046 736 18.2 508 78 15.4 
EE 6 0 0 94 8 8.5 10 1 10.0 86 2 2.3 
2-29...- 367 53 14.4 374 73 19.5 336 102 30. 4 200 38 19.0 
90-90.. .---- 882 74 8.4 169 37 21.9 805 252 31.3 91 27 29.7 
4-49... .-- 1, 080 50 4.6 87 14 16.1 924 211 22.8 32 5 15.6 
§0-59_....- 900 4l 4.6 72 15 20.8 924 110 11.9 34 3 8.8 
aS 307 1! 3.6 26 5 19.2 393 30 7.6 8 0 0 
65 and over 476 6 1.3 11 0 0 593 23 3.9 19 0 0 
Unknown 117 0 0 96 3 3.1 61 7 11.5 38 3 7.9 









































workers in Iowa and 10 percent in Arkansas were 
in this age category. 

Arkansas farm operators entered nonagricultural 
work at an earlier age and remained in such jobs 
to a later age than did farm workers. In Iowa 
the situation was reversed; farm workers entered 
earlier and stayed longer than did farm operators. 
Among those under 30 years, wage credits were 
recorded for 30 percent of the operators and 14 
percent of the workers in Arkansas, in contrast 
to 14 percent of the operators and 17 percent of 
the laborers in Iowa. Of the group 50 years of 
age and over, 9 percent of the Arkansas operators 
and 5 percent of the laborers, in contrast to 3 and 
18 percent, respectively, in Iowa, had wage credits. 


Amount of Employment and Insured Status 
Since intermittency is one of the chief char- 
acteristics of the work histories of farm people 
who work in covered employment, the current 
provisions of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system militate against them. To obtain the 
necessary fully insured status which is one of the 


conditions for eligibility for old-age benefits,’ a . 


worker must have earned $50 in covered employ- 
ment during at least half of the calendar quarters 
that elapsed between the inauguration of the act 
in 1937, or his attainment of age 21, whichever is 
later, and his retirement. Only 12 percent of the 
Arkansas group and 15 percent of the Iowa group 
with wage records accumulated sufficient quarters 
of coverage to gain fully insured status as of the 
end of 1940. 





' Survivors of persons who die in currently insured status may be eligible 
for benefits even though the deceased wage earner was not fully insured. 
Currently insured status obtains when the individual has earned $50 in cov- 
ered employment in at least half of the 12 most recent calendar quarters. 
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There was considerable variation in the conti- 
nuity of work among the individuals studied; 
some entered covered employment occasionally 
while others were fairly regular workers. For 
instance, 30 percent of the Iowa and 56 percent 
of the Arkansas workers with wage records were 
employed during only 1 quarter in a 3-year period, 
1938-40. In contrast, 10 percent among the lowa 
group and 7 percent among the Arkansas group 
worked in 11 or 12 quarters. In both States, 
there were about three operators for every laborer 
with a record of continuous covered employment 
in the 3 years. As a result, farm workers are at a 
slightly greater disadvantage than operators with 
reference to gaining insured status; 96 percent in 
Arkansas and 92 percent in Iowa lacked the 
necessary quarters of coverage. Among operators, 
the proportion was 87 percent in Arkansas and 80 
percent for Iowa (table 3). 

The racial composition of the Arkansas sample 
was not sufficiently representative to warrant 
comparison between the white and Negro groups. 
It may be noted, however, that of 403 Negro 
farm operators sampled, 13 percent had wage 
credits but 85 percent of those with wage credits 
failed to obtain insured status. For 130 Negro 
hired hands, the figures were 12 and 93 percent, 
respectively. 


Taxable Wages 


Two facts bear noting in connection with the 
wages of farm people in covered employment: 
(1) Farm workers had lower taxable earnings when 
employed in industry than farm operators; 
during the 1937-40 period, the wages of lowa 
agricultural workers averaged 54 percent of those 
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Table 3.—Distribution of lowa and Arkansas farm operators and hired laborers with wage credits by taxable earnings 
and quarters of coverage, 1937-40 
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paid to farm operators; in Arkansas the figure 
was 63 percent. Besides being lower, there was a 
greater fluctuation in the taxable earnings of 
farm laborers from year to year, making income 
from covered employment more unpredictable. 
(2) Because of the intermittency of their covered 
employment, the average wage of agricultural 
workers from such employment is, of course, 
much lower than that of other workers, thus 
reducing the size of their old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, even when they do qualify 
for them. Farm operators averaged 46 percent 
of the average paid to all covered workers in 
Iowa and 51 percent in Arkansas; for farm laborers, 
the figures were 25 percent in Iowa and 32 percent 
in Arkansas. 

The taxable wages received by workers are im- 
portant in terms of eligibility for insurance and 
amount of benefits payable. According to the 
present provisions, the minimum amount of 
taxable wages needed for insured status at the 
end of the 1937-40 period would be $400, if it 
were evenly distributed over 8 calendar quarters. 
On this basis alone, more than 60 percent of the 
Iowa and more than 70 percent of the Arkansas 
sample groups failed to gain insured status, for 
they earned less than this amount. Moreover, 
their covered earnings tend to be either con- 
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centrated seasonally or spread very thinly over 
their total working lives. As a result, some 
persons are likely to earn, in a very few quarters, 
far more than the required $50, and some again 
less than $50 in a great many quarters. 

Of the Iowa farm operators who received $400- 
999 in wages from covered employment between 
1937 and the end of 1940, less than 6 percent 
acquired the 8 quarters necessary for insured 
status; 21 percent of those with wages of $1,000 
and over failed to gain that number of quarters. 
Among hired laborers, 96 percent in the wage 
interval $400-999 were unable to gain 8 quarters, 
and 21 percent among those with taxable wages 
of $1,000 and over failed to gain that number of 
quarters (table 3). Moreover, a third of both 
of these groups with reported wages of less than 
$400 had only a single quarter of coverage. 

Another way of illustrating this point is to 
compare the number of quarters of coverage (wages 
of $50 and over) acquired each year with the annual 
wages received, for the rural sample and for all 
covered workers in Iowa. In every earnings class, 
the total covered population acquired more quar- 
ters of coverage for a given amount of wages. In 
some classes the difference was considerable; e. g., 
in the $100-199 wage class the proportion of farm 
people failing to acquire any quarters of coverage 
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was double that for the urban group; in the next 
higher hundred-dollar interval, the ratio was nearly 
triple. 


Conclusions 


Although a substantial and growing proportion 
of the Nation’s farmers and farm hands are earn- 
ing wages taxable under the old-age and survivors 
jnsurance program, comparatively few can benefit 
under the existing provisions. Evidence of this 
fact is now available from four different studies 
made in different sections of the country and 
covering the main occupational groups working in 
agriculture. In the sample for six States (New 
Jersey, Michigan, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Kentucky) discussed in an earlier 
article, 44 percent of the migratory workers studied 
had earned some wages in covered employment 
and made corresponding tax contributions, but 
only 6 percent achieved the requisite insured status 
that would ultimately entitle them to benefits 
(table 4). In the sample for Virginia, also described 
in the earlier article, the proportion with taxable 
wages among local seasonal lakorers was 12 per- 
cent, but only 2 percent had insured status. The 
present survey, covering the less industrialized 
States of Arkansas and Iowa, showed percentages 
that were somewhat below those of the earlier 
surveys. This would probably not have been the 
case had the present samples been taken in the 
summer (rather than in the spring), as were those 
of the earlier surveys. However, considering the 
fact that the Arkansas and Iowa surveys covered 
a 4-year period (1937-40) rather than the 3-year 
period (1937-39) of the earlier surveys, a smaller 
though nonetheless substantial degree of participa- 
tion is indicated. For the predominantly local 
seasonal laborers in Arkansas, the proportion who 
had wage credits in covered employment was 15 
percent; for the regular hired hands in Iowa, the 
proportion was 17 percent. However, insured 
status had been attained by only 1.3 percent of 
the Iowa workers and less than 1 percent of those 
in Arkansas. Similar figures were found for farm 
operators in Arkansas—18 percent had wage cred- 
its and 2.3 percent had insured status. Only in 
the case of Iowa farm operators was the propor- 
tion significantly lower—5.7 percent with wage 
credits and 1.2 percent with insured status. 

A proportion of agricultural workers with wage 
credits that, except for the Iowa farm operators, 
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Table 4.—Comparison of the findings of four surveys 
with regard to the extent of participation under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program and the 
attainment of insured status by farm workers and 
farm operators 
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Migratory work- | 1937-39 |1,411 | 43.8| 6.4] 146 
ers. 
Local seasonal | 1937-39 |2,039 | 123| 20] 16.4 


workers. 
Arkansas survey ? Farm operators. _| 1937-40 |4,046 | 18.2| 23] 126 
Local seasonal | 1937-40 | 508 | 15.4 .6 3.8 

workers.’ 
lowa survey *. Farm operators 1937-40 |4,1385 | 5.7) 1.2] 20.4 
Regular hired | 1937-40 | 929 | 16.7) 13 7.7 


hands.‘ 























1 Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia; see the Bulletin, July 1941, pp. 11-14. 

2 Males only. ? 

3 Includes 105 regular hired hands, not separately tabulated. 

‘ Includes 61 local seasonal workers, not separately tabulated. 


ranged from one-sixth to slightly less than one-half 
of the various occupational groups may seem 
surprising in view of the fact that agricultural 
labor and independent farming are, as such, ex- 
cluded from old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage. In actual fact, however, these are 
understatements of the actual degree of participa- 
tion of agriculture in the program. The only agri- 
culture-industry migrants that were reached were 
those who happened to be on farms at the particu- 
lar moment during which the survey was made. 
In the course of an entire year, many more would 
have been found. This fact is indicated by the 
census, which reported that, during 1939, 11 per- 
cent of all farm operators in Iowa and 23 percent 
in Arkansas worked 1 or more days in nonfarm 
employment. During a 3 or 4-year period, still 
more agriculture-industry migrants would, of 
course, have been found. 

Even more striking than the high proportion of 
farm people with taxable wages under old-age 
and survivors insurance is their failure to build up 
benefit rights. The coverage of only the industrial 
and commercial portion of their wages, and the 
exclusion of the agricultural part of their earnings, 
result in a fruitless investment on the part of the 
great majority of farmers and farm hands in old-age 
and survivors insurance. Rural people are not 
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characterized by such high incomes that it could 
be argued as legitimate to tax them in order to 
help pay the benefits for urban workers. Yet this 
is what, in effect, now happens, since the economic 
result is a drain on rural income. 


Should current proposals to extend coverage to 
agriculture be enacted, the existing disadvanta- 
geous status of farm people under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance would be partially overcome. To 
remove it completely, appropriate provisions 
would also have to be made to avoid any handicap 
resulting from late entrance into the system or 
from previous intermittent participation in it. 


Since the inception of the defense program, and 
particularly since the outbreak of war, the number 
of persons shifting from agricultural work to 
covered industry has materially increased. While 
many persons normally engaged in agriculture are 
thus acquiring potential benefit rights under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program, there is 
little likelihood that most of them will eventually 
be eligible for benefits, unless the war continues far 
longer than now appears probable. When they 
return to peacetime agricultural jobs, many will 
find that their period in covered employment was 
too short to outweigh the years out of coverage 
which will intervene before they reach retirement 
age. This loss of potential benefit rights would 
not occur if coverage were extended to agricul- 
tural pursuits before the termination of hostilities. 
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War Civilian Security Program* 


MEASURES TO PROTECT the safety of the civilian 
population, to mitigate hardships resulting from 
enemy action, to prepare for the removal of civi- 
lians from danger zones if ordered by the military 
authorities, and to organize local communities to 
meet special war needs are the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. The Government’s 
plans call for the fullest possible utilization and 
coordination of established health, welfare, edu- 
cational, and protective agencies, both public 
and private. Some aspects of the plans have 
necessitated the establishment of new agencies 
or units. Thus, the Office of Civilian Defense 
was established to assist in the organization and 
development of State and local defense plans. 
The Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices,’ in addition to bringing together the services 
of established agencies, developed units with 
special responsibility in the fields of nutrition, 
recreation, day care of children, social protection, 
and community organization. Similarly, the Joint 
Committee on Evacuation, established by the 
Directors of the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services and the Office of Civilian Defense, 
has special responsibility for seeing that plans are 
formulated and for establishing standards in rela- 
tion to State and local plans for evacuation of 
the civilian population. 

On February 6, 1942, the President allocated 
the sum of $5 million from the Emergency Fund 
of the President (Allocation No. 42-70) to the 
Federal Security Administrator, who was author- 
ized to assume responsibility “through such Feder- 
al or other agencies as he may designate” for in- 
augurating programs providing temporary aid to 
civilians residing in the United States who were 
in need of assistance as a result of enemy action.” 


* Prepared in the Division of Publications and Review, Office of the 
Executive Director. 


1 On March 6, 1943, the functions of the ODH WS with respect to nutrition 
were transferred by Executive Order to the Department of Agriculture. 
On April 29 the ODHWS was abolished and its functions transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency, to be carried out by the Office of Community War 
Services. 

?On the same date the President also allocated $500,000 (Allocation No. 
42-74) to be expended by the Federal Security Administrator, through 
public or private agencies designated by the Administrator, for providing 
for the removal of enemy aliens excluded from designated areas, transporting 
their dependents, and relocating and temporarily aiding enemy aliens who 
have been removed from the prohibited areas or whose livelihood has been 
interrupted as a result of restrictions imposed by the Department of Justice 
and the Army. 
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From this sum the Administrator allocated $750,- 
000 to the Social Security Board for the payment 
of benefits and for assistance and other services, 
and $500,000 to the Public Health Service for 
hospitalization and medical care for civilians 
affected by enemy action. 

On the basis of the allocation of February 6, 
and a subsequent authorization of October 
5 (Allocation No. 42,3-56), three programs were 
set up: the civilian war benefits program under 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
and the civilian war assistance program under 
the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social 
Security Board, and the civilian war medical 
care program under the Public Health Service. 
These programs, recently constituted as the 
War Civilian Security Program, apply to civil- 
ians in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The aid 
authorized may include money payments, loans 
(with or without interest or security), and assist- 
ance in kind and medical or other services neces- 
sary for the protection of health, safety, or 
welfare. Established to meet needs not as yet 
covered by specific legislation, the temporary 
programs do not create any vested rights and 
may be terminated on the exhaustion of the 
allocated funds, or as a result of executive or 
legislative action, or for reasons specifically pro- 
vided in the programs. 

Under the terms of the allocations, aid is avail- 
able to civilians, including enemy aliens: 

(1) Who are injured as a result of enemy 
attack or of action to meet such attack 
or the danger thereof, or who are injured 
while in the performance of their duties 
as civilian defense workers; or 

(2) Who are dependents of individuals 
injured or killed under circumstances 
described in (1), or interned by the enemy, 
or reported as missing under circumstances 
indicating such death or internment; or 

(3) Who are being or have been evacuated 
from any area under the direction of civil 
or military authority; or 

(4) Who are otherwise in need as a result of 
enemy attack or of action to meet such - 
attack or the danger thereof. 
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“Civilian defense worker’ is defined as any 
civilian (other than a Federal employee receiving 
wages for services as a civilian defense worker)* 
who is engaged in the Aircraft Warning Service, 
as a member of the Civil Air Patrol‘ or of the 
U. S. Citizens Defense Corps in the protective 
services established from time to time by the 
Office of Civilian Defense, or persons registered 
in training courses prescribed and approved by 
the OCD for such protective services. Aid is 
available to civil personnel of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the same extent as to other civilians. 
In determining the amount of aid, any other 
Government benefit is taken into account, as 
far as practicable. 

Enactment on December 2, 1942, of Public 
Law No. 784 (77th Cong., 2d sess.) entitled “An 
act to provide benefits for the injury, disability, 
death or enemy detention of employees of con- 
tractors with the United States and for other 
purposes,” transferred a large group of workers 
hitherto covered by the temporary programs to 
the jurisdiction of the U. S. Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission. The act provides that com- 
pensation shall be paid or credited to such em- 
ployees who are partially or totally disabled 
because of an injury proximately resulting from a 
war-risk hazard or who are missing or captured, 
and to the widow, child, and—if dependent—the 
widower, parent, brother, sister, grandparent, and 
grandchild of such persons who die as a result of 
these injuries. The rate of benefit for permanent 
disability or total temporary disability is two- 
thirds of the person’s weekly wage up to a maxi- 
mum benefit of $25 a week; for temporary partial 
disability the rate is two-thirds of the difference 
between the person’s weekly earnings before and 
after the injury. The maximum compensation 
payable with respect to any case is $7,500. 


Civilian War Benefits 


The civilian war benefits program provides for 
three types of benefits: disability benefits, death 
benefits, and benefits for the dependents of persons 
who are detained or missing. Disability benefits 
are paid to civilian defense workers and to civilians 
generally who sustain total disability, or partial 
permanent disability of at least 30 percent of total, 
in the performance of their defense duties or as a 


* Protected under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
4 Transferred to the War Department as of April 29, 1943. 
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result of enemy action within the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands, 
Disability benefits are not payable for the first 7 
days of disability or to persons aged less than 16, 

Monthly benefits for total disability amount to 
two-thirds of the injured person’s monthly earp- 
ings in the preceding month, with a minimum of 
$30 and a maximum of $85 a month. If the 
civilian was not gainfully employed, the $30 mini- 
mum is applicable. The benefit rate for partial 
permanent disability bears the same ratio to total 
disability benefits as the partial disability bears to 
total; with a minimum benefit of $10. These 
benefits are reduced by the amount of any non- 
contributory Government benefit, except civilian 
war assistance, or by one-half the amount of any 
contributory Government benefit received. Civil- 
ian war assistance and benefits may be received 
simultaneously during an initial period of 30 days, 
but beyond that period civilian war benefits will 
not be paid unless the assistance payments are 
terminated. 

In addition, in cases of total permanent disa- 
bility, up to $50 a month may be allowed for a 
full-time attendant, when one is needed. 

Applications for benefits must be filed within a 
year of the injury or by June 30, 1943, whichever 
date is later. Benefits may continue, subject to 
the time limits of the program, as long as the 
compensable disability exists. 

Monthly survivor benefits are payable, in gen- 
eral, to the widow, child, or parent of a civilian 
who dies as a result of enemy action, or of injuries 
sustained in the performance of civilian defense 
duties and who was furnishing the relative’s chief 
support. Parents must have been 65 years of age 
or over at the time of the compensable event. If 
the enemy action which causes death occurs out- 
side the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, benefits are not pay- 
able unless either the deceased civilian or the 
dependent is a citizen of the United States. 

In the case of civilians missing or detained as a 
result of enemy action, monthly benefits are pay- 
able to the dependent wife, child, or parent; the 
enemy action must have occurred outside the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, and the civilian or the de- 
pendent relative must be a citizen of the United 
States. 

The schedule of dependents’ benefits is as fol- 
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lows: for a wife or widow, 30 percent of the 
monthly earnings rate of the deceased, missing, or 
detained civilian, with a minimum of $30, and a 
maximum of $45; for each child, 10 percent of the 
monthly earnings rate (minimum $10, maximum 
$15) except that, if there is no widow, the first 
child receives a benefit of 20 percent of the monthly 
earnings rate (minimum $20, maximum $30). 
The total benefit with respect to one casualty 
cannot exceed $85. 

In addition to the monthly benefits, a lump sum 
not to exceed $100 may be paid to the person 
equitably entitled to reimbursement for the pay- 
ment of the funeral expenses of the civilian cas- 
ualty, except when death occurs outside the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. The Public Health Service is 
also authorized, in connection with its part of the 
program, to pay funeral expenses if no relative or 
friend assumes responsibility for the burial. 

Civilian war benefits are not payable to or with 
respect to the crews or other persons employed on 
vessels; individuals whose death, disability, deten- 
tion, or disappearance is determined to have 
resulted from willful misconduct; persons in the 
military service of the United States or a foreign 
country, or aliens in the employ of a foreign 
country; or employees eligible for benefits for the 
same cause under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended. 

Benefit payments.—The first civilian war benefits 
were certified on March 20, 1942, when monthly 
benefits were approved for 972 dependents of 487 
civilian casualties who had died or been disabled, 
detained, or missing as a result of enemy action. 
Most of these claims were filed by dependents of 
workers on Wake and Guam Islands. 

As of December 1942, monthly benefits of 
$38,890 were in force for 1,467 beneficiaries. In 
January, under the terms of Public Law No. 784, 
mentioned above, the Social Security Board trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the U. S. Employees’ 
Compensation Commission claims with respect to 
approximately 850 workers. Of the total claims 
transferred, monthly benefits had been in force 
for 1,258 beneficiaries of 670 workers at a monthly 
amount of $33,174; the remainder were cases in 
which claims had been disallowed or suspended, 
or were in process of adjudication. Claims with 
respect to approximately 100 workers were re- 
tained by the Board, representing a monthly 
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amount of $5,866 in force for 217 beneficiaries. 
As of March 1943 the number of beneficiaries 
under the Board’s jurisdiction for whom payments 
were in force amounted to 251 and the monthly 
amount, to $6,952. 

With respect to civilian defense workers, bene- 
fits for total disability have been paid to six indi- 
viduals, for varying periods during which the dis- 
ability continued; as of April the total amount 
paid, ranging from $42.50 in one case to $535.50 
in another, aggregated $1,669. Minimum survivor 
benefits were also awarded to the widow and child 
of a deceased civilian defense worker. 


Civilian War Assistance 


The civilian war assistance program is a tempo- 
rary program to provide assistance of short dura- 
tion to meet emergency need resulting from enemy 
attack or of action to meet such attack or the 
danger thereof. In general, the program covers 
assistance to civilians disabled by enemy action, 
pending compensation payments; to dependents 
of civilians who are killed, interned, or reported 
as missing, pending receipt of compensation; to 
shipwrecked persons or their dependents; to per- 
sons repatriated to the United States; to stranded 
persons from war-stricken areas; and to civilians 
evacuated from Alaska, Hawaii, other Pacific 
islands, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands, and 
from danger points in the United States. The 
program also covers civilian defense workers in- 
jured or killed while on official duty, and their 
dependents. 

Existing public assistance programs will con- 
tinue to meet types of need which, although af- 
fected by the war situation, were present before 
or may continue during or after the termination 
of the war. For most individuals and families 
who receive civilian war assistance, it is expected 
that prompt emergency help is all that will be 
needed. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance discharges 
its responsibility for administering the civilian 
war assistance program, insofar as_ possible, 
through established State and local public assist- 
ance agencies, on the principle that existing pro- 
grams and services should be strengthened and 
not duplicated by the creation of paralleling 
emergency agencies. One agency in each State 
has been selected to administer the program, on 
the basis of its authority to carry out the program, 
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its ability to provide the necessary services and 
its willingness to utilize existing facilities, and its 
standards of performance and adequacy of per- 
sonnel. The agencies either receive reimburse- 
ment for State and local funds expended within 
the scope of the program, or, if this arrangement 
is not possible, expend funds advanced by the 
Social Security Board for this purpose. 

Operation of the program is based on agree- 
ments between the Social Security Board and the 
designated State agencies. By the end of March, 
agreements had been entered into by the Board 
with 43 State public assistance agencies. The 
standards and procedures established by the 
Board require that the assistance be given, on 
the basis of need, to provide the essential require- 
ments for maintaining morale and for the effective 
productivity of persons engaged in war industries. 

Assistance may be given in cash or, when neces- 
sary, in kind. Payments may in some cases be 
made with an informal arrangement for reimburse- 
ment by the recipient. Provision may be made 
for emergency mass care, including group shel- 
ter and feeding, emergency shelter, and other 
essentials. 

Assistance payments may be made on an 
emergency basis to cover needs in a crisis, and 
on a month-to-month basis, for such time as 
funds are available, when financial assistance is 
required beyond the emergency situation. Food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, household equipment and 
supplies, medical care, transportation, incidentals, 
and other ordinary requirements of individuals 
and families may be included in determining the 
amount of assistance, as may replacement of 
tools and other equipment required to enable 
workers to return to their employment promptly; 
salvage, repair, or replacement of furniiure, and 
minimum repairs to real property to make it 
habitable; storage of household goods; and burial. 

The services encompassed in the program com- 
prise the essential activities involved in enabling 
the individuals or families to reestablish them- 
selves and to take up their activities in home and 
industrial life. These services include providing 
for immediate rehousing or settlement of individ- 
uals and families who have been uprooted from 
their homes; providing for children who have been 
separated from their parents; assisting persons to 
take advantage of insurance, compensation, or 
other benefits to which they are entitled; referring 
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persons to and helping them use available employ. 
ment, vocational rehabilitation, and medical serpy. 
ices, and specialized child welfare services. 

During the year April 1942—March 1943, total 
assistance payments under the civilian war assist. 
ance program amounted to about $69,000. The 
bulk of this sum represents aid to civilians evacy. 
ated from Hawaii and Alaska under a plan for the 
voluntary evacuation of nonessential civilian 
population from the Territories, and to needy 
persons repatriated to this country. In March 
1943, assistance amounting to $6,872 was paid to 
117 cases. During the same month, 96 cases not 
receiving assistance were given services available 
under the program. 


Civilian War Medical Care 


Responsibility for the administration of civilian 
war medical care rests with the Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. The District 
Directors of the Public Health Service act as the 
field agents with respect to civilian evacuees to the 
United States, repatriates and their dependents 
who need medical care at the point of debarkation, 
and shipwrecked persons. The Emergency Medi- 
cal Service of the U.S. Citizens Defense Corps acts 
in behalf of the Public Health Service in providing 
hospitalization and medical care for civilians 
affected by actual enemy action when community 
services are disrupted; civilian defense workers 
injured while on official duty; dependents of 
civilian defense workers injured or killed on duty 
when need has been certified by a public assistance 
agency; and evacuees removed from one point to 
another in the United States. 

Medical care furnished to the groups of bene- 
ficiaries named above, with the exception of 
civilian casualties resulting from actual enemy 
attack, is to be authorized by the appropriate 
representative of the Public Health Service, and 
may include the services of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and attendants in a hospital or at home; 
hospitalization at ward rates; nursing or convales- 
cent home care; X-ray and laboratory services; 
drugs and medical supplies; certain prosthetic 
appliances; essential transportation; physical and 
occupational therapy; and such other medical 
services and supplies as may be regarded as neces- 
sary by the attending physician. Burial expenses 
up to $100 may be provided if no relative, friend, 
or other person assumes responsibility for burial. 
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Any civilian casualty resulting from actual 
enemy attack is entitled to hospitalization with- 


-out prior authorization. The hospitals receiving 


this type of civilian casualty will be paid a -per 
diem rate of $3.75 for each casualty.’ Additional 
costs are not a Federal responsibility unless they 
have been specifically authorized in advance. 

In caring for civilian casualties, the Public 
Health Service is authorized to utilize existing 
Federal hospitals when available, hospitals under 
contract with the Public Health Service, and any 
other public or private hospitals as needed. The 
management and control of the hospitals are not 
affected by the plan. 

The Public Health Service, in cooperation with 
the Medical Division of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, is establishing approximately 275 affili- 
ated hospital units, each composed of 14 physicians 
and one dentist commissioned in the inactive 
Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 
Members of these units will be called to active duty 
for the Emergency Medical Service, in the event 
of serious wartime disaster, to staff emergency base 
hospitals which have been designated in the interior 
of coastal States, and to give temporary assist- 
ance in extemporized Army medical facilities. 
When necessary, emergency base hospitals will be 
opened to care for civilian casualties and other 
hospitalized patients transferred from target cities. 


Interrelation and Coordination of the Programs 


Responsibility for over-all supervision of the 
three programs under the War Civilian Security 
Program, and coordination of these programs with 
activities of other agencies which deal with related 
situations, has been delegated to the Director of 
Community War Service. The Office of Com- 
munity War Services, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and the American Red Cross have jointly recom- 
mended development of plans for a central infor- 
mation file and inquiry service in all communities 
exposed to enemy action so that current informa- 
tion concerning individuals and families directly 





5 This rate represents the reimbursement rate established at intervals by 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization. Effective July 1, 1943, the authorized 
rate of the Federal Board of Hospitalization will be $4.25 per diem. 

* See footnote 1. 
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affected by the emergency may be pooled. A 
standard registration form and instructions for 
its use have been developed through the coopera- 
tion of these agencies, the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Edu- 
cation, and the National Social Service Exchange 
Committee of Community Chests and Councils. 
The Joint Committee on Evacuation, consist- 
ing of representatives of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, Office of Community War Services, 
Children’s Bureau, Public Health Service, Office 
of Education, and Bureau of Public Assistance, is 
responsible for recommending policies, proce- 
dures, and standards for development and execution 
of evacuation plans. A civilian evacuation serv- 
ice, established within the Office of Civilian Defense, 
is to assist in preparing for and effecting evacua- 
tion and reception of civilians, in accordance with ~ 
policies developed by the Committee. 


The public welfare agencies cooperate with the 
State and local defense councils of the Office of 
Civilian Defense in planning for meeting their 
obligations under this program. Within these 
defense councils, an emergency welfare service 
has been established to carry out joint planning 
with the participation of all the operating agencies 
concerned for those types of service and assistance 
required to meet the varied social and economic 
needs of civilians which result from enemy action. 

The regulations governing the status under these 
programs of members and trainees of the Citizens 
Defense Corps are issued by the Office of Civilian 
Defense, which also provides information on the 
programs and forwards the claims for benefits. 
In order to expedite payment of bills for medical 
care and establishment of claims for civilian war 
benefits, the Public Health Service and the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance have estab- 
lished a joint office in Baltimore, known as the 
War Civilian Security Office. In each case involv- 
ing a civilian defense worker, this office receives 
initial reports direct from the attending physi- 
cians concerned and the personnel officer of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, an official Aircraft 
Warning Service supervisor, or the commander 
of the Civil Air Patrol. 








PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Changes in Types of Families Accepted for Aid to 
Dependent Children‘ 


In providing for Federal participation in aid 
to dependent children, the Social Security Act 
defined a dependent child as one who has been 
deprived of parental support or care by reason 
of the death, continued absence from home, or 
physical incapacity of a parent and who is living 
with specified relatives.' These eligibility require- 
ments, covering—with minor exceptions—all types 
of families provided for under any of the mothers’- 
aid laws? antedating the act, were more inclu- 
sive than the existing provisions of any of those 
laws. Accordingly, there was a strong induce- 
ment offered the States to broaden their programs 
for aid to dependent children to cover types of 
families who would otherwise need aid under the 
general assistance program, at greater expense to 
State and local units. 


Children of Widows 


The general public is particularly sympathetic 
to the need of a destitute widow with small 
children. As a result, every State program 
designed to aid dependent children has made the 
widow’s family eligible for assistance. Children 
in all other types of families have been less for- 
tunate. Year by year, however, some State 
laws have been modified to cover certain families 
in which the mother was not in the home or 
families needy for reasons other than the death 
of the father. In 1919, of the 39 States with 
mothers’-aid laws, 9 restricted eligibility to the 
families of widows; in 1931 only 2 of the 46 
States with mothers’-aid laws gave assistance to 
widows only; now all States provide aid to some 
children whose fathers are living. The data 
indicate that this broader coverage has been 
secured not at the expense of, but in addition to, 
*This article discusses the types of families accepted for aid to dependent 
children. Proportions derived from acceptances are not directly applicable 
to the total case load. 

1 Father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, brother, sister, stepfather, 
stepmother, stepbrother, stepsister, uncle, aunt. 

2“ Aid to dependent children’ refers to State programs with plans ap- 
proved under the Social Security Act; ‘‘mothers’ aid’ designates similar 


State programs not under the Social Security Act, although these programs 
are or were known by other names in individual States. 
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the customary acceptance of the needy children 
of widowed mothers. 

Inasmuch as the widow and her children have 
always been the one family type eligible under 
every State program, the effects of a broadening 
policy of eligibility may be reflected in a rising 
proportion of acceptances of children not living 
with a widowed mother. The fact, therefore, 
that the increase in this proportion has been the 
outstanding change in family type accepted under 
the Social Security Act (table 1) is significant of 
the direction in which the program is moving, 
When the data are adjusted for variations from 
year to year in the number of acceptances in each 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of dependent children 
accepted for assistance by relationship and marital 
status of person or persons with whom children live, 
by fiscal year, 1937-38—1941-42, for all States reporting 
in 1937-38 ' 





Fiscal year 





Item 
] l l 
1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1930-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 


Total | 100.0} 100.0 

















} 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Mother only | 74.9! 70.9! 66.1) 58.0| 503 
Widowed - _. : 48.4) 30.0 29.2 22.7 20.0 
Deserted _. : Ati * a % 212.0 213.4 
Divorced or legally separated 5.9 | 8.0 | 6.5 6.8 6.6 
Separated without court de- 
cree... 1.8 | 4.0 3.0 (@) (2) 
Father in institution _. } i. @ 9. 6 10.5 | 410.8 7118 
Father elsewhere pied 9) .8 9 8 1.6 
Unmarried --. | 2.1 | 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.9 
Father only | 2.8 | 2.8 2.9 3.1 2.4 
Widowed... | 23] 23] 23] 264 L7 
Deserted or separated without 
court decree (3 «fl + eo 38 
Divorced or legally separated 1 oa a te 1 





Mother in institution or else- 




















where 2 3 3 4 43 
| 

Two parents | 16.4 20.4 24.4 32.0 31.2 
Both natural parents.._._--- | 15.8 19.6 23.4 30. 6 30.1 
Mother and stepfather. .__._. 5 .7 8 1.2 9 
Father and stepmother. _---- | it a a a 2 
Other persons helene 5.9 | 5.9 6.6 6.9 7.1 
Relative within second degree_| 4.0 | 4.0 4.7 5.5 5.9 
Other relatives 1.8 | 1.9 1.9 1.4 1.2 

Unrelated persons 1 | (*) (4) (*) ( 





1 Data adjusted for comparability on basis of number of acceptances in 
1938-39. Excludes Arkansas in 1940-41 and California in 1941-42. 

2 “Separated without court decree”’ included with ‘‘deserted.”’ 

3 Includes ‘‘incapacitated or incarcerated.” 

4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 2.—Percent of total children accepted for assist- 
ance who were living with widowed mother, by State, 






































fiscal years 1937-38—1941-42 
Fiscal year 
State 
1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1930-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 ° 
Se aris audane ona 24.8 25.9 23.2 21.2 22.0 
rr SARS TRAN, 35.7 25.0 27.8 27.0 22.3 
PE inccbvaccesesces 51.6 33.3 3.0} (1) 28.4 
in dasiieagne 52.8 48.0 39.4 35.3] (1) 
TNT 31.0 25.6 22.1 18.2 15.5 
Connecticut..-.....------- - -]--2--.---]--0----0- o---- 26.6 
Delaware.......---.--- 61.7 76. 6 50. 2 23.0 40.0 
District of Columbia........ 17.9 19.3 25.2 13.8 12.8 
,  naadowwasouss ae ee 28.0 38.9 32.6 
| ESAS 47.8 48. 4 54.2 51.5 45.3 
ee 22.8 21.6 18.3 17.6 14.7 
se i hidakenaideaess 23.8 20.0 21.2 18.4 17. 1 
27.1 25.7 21.7 18. 4 18.8 
33.3 30.9 24.3 18.5 15.9 
25.1 21.2 21.5 17.0 16.4 
47.6 47.5 45.8 47.8 35.0 
14.9 14.8 15.4 12.2 13.2 
39.7 33.9 31.6 27.6 22.8 
27.3 24.2 47.5 24.1 21.0 
Minnesota.........----- 51.1 41.8 35.2 29.1 24.5 
Ee wokmaee , 51.1 43.9 
Missourl Be arenes aisha 51.5 32.6 24.9 24.8 20.1 
Montana... ...-.- spt 30. 9 24.6 21.1 14.8 14.2 
Nebraska ........ Saray 26. 8 27.6 22.7 20.2 19.0 
New Hampshire... ...-.-. 82.2 71.3 49.4 83. 2 40.7 
New Jersey... .- saat 43.9 41.7 40.3 34.7 31.9 
New Mexico..........-..-- 35.7 32.7 30.0 27.0 24.0 
cc ciiccksencsas 57.4 31.0 40.6 34.4 31.4 
North Carolina..............| 48.7 41.2 39.9 36. 2 32.7 
North Dakota............- 53.1 33.5 31.2 28.9 22.5 
EE icneccon 51.4 52.3 53.0 48.9 35.3 
Oklahoma...........-. 27.5 22.6 19.1 15.6 14.1 
Oregon... i EN 47.0 32.0 35.8 31.9 22.9 
Pennsylvania... _- | 96.6} 25.0 18.9) 7.0 6.5 
Rhode Island... ...._... | 50.9 48.2 36. 1 25.2 18.9 
South Carolina... __. 38. 6 38.6 37.5 28.1 32.5 
South Dakota........... = " 50. 2 31.3 
Tennessee... ..... 36. 2 | 33.9 33.0 31.0 29.5 
Texas. aaa Peal oF | 27.9 
Utah. 22.8 | 20.1 15.9 m7; ° 6m 
TEL 54.8) 43.9 28.5 29.7} 29.0 
| EARS TES | 60.6 40. 4 30.0) 25.6 
Washington... 24.2/ 211 30. 2 21.1| 162 
West Virginia.......__.. 40.3} 32.2 24.5 18.0| 12.9 
Wisconsin_...... 7 | 31. 5 | 31.2 29.0 26. 5 23.6 
Wyoming.......... | 20.2) 264) 261) 18.1 | 21.3 





! Not available. 


State,* the proportion of children accepted for 
aid who were not living with a widowed mother 
increases from 52 percent in the fiscal year 1937-38 
to 80 percent in 1941-42. 

The national trend toward a broader program 
is due not to the disproportionate effect of a few 
large States, but rather to a consistent trend in 
the programs from State to State (table 2). 
Thirty-three of the 40 States reporting in both 
1937-38 and 1938-39 showed a rise in the pro- 
portion of children accepted who were not living 





* States with plans approved subsequent to 1937-38 were not included, and 
corrections were made for the number of families accepted in each State during 
1938-39. The report on children for Arkansas, which included less than 1 
Percent of all children accepted in 1938-39, was not available for 1940-41. 
The report on children for California, which included 3.6 percent of all chil- 
dren accepted in 1938-39, was not available for 1941-42. 
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with a widowed mother. For each of the suc- 
ceeding years, similar comparisons reveal increases 
in this proportion in 31 of 42, in 37 of 41, and in 
37 of 42 reporting States. ' 

The types of families to whom coverage has 
been extended, either by legislation or adminis- 
trative interpretation, have differed somewhat 
among the States, and, when the needs of several 
additional family types have been recognized, 
there has been little uniformity in the order in 
which each type has been included. Some States, 
for example, provided aid for the family of an 
imprisoned man before including the family 
broken by divorce, while other States have 
reversed this order. 


Table 3.—Percent of total children accepted for assist- 
ance who were living with two parents,' by State, 





























fiscal years 1937-38—1941-42 
Fiscal year 
State 
1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1040-41 | 1941-42 

II i iid cteun wttiietaeiules 33.6 34.4 33. 2 35. 1 31.4 
FEY 22.3 27.1 23.8 34.4 35.1 
pS 20.1 25. 1 23.1 @) 23.7 

eS 10.3 14.9 16.4 20.4 @) 
iS aoeser 14.3 21.3 24.1 24.3 27.9 
RES snensos|>coewgedeleunhaab sane 11.3 
pS ET 6.9 2.4 18.0 20.1 21 
District of Columbia. -_.-.-. 23.3 12.0 18.7 21.1 13.9 
NERS FS 11.1 16.2 13.1 22.3 
REE SRE 23.4 23.1 12.8 20.4 24.5 
i icncncagicnavabobtad 17.0 27.9 27.1 21.5 26.6 
| MESSE Sra 36. 6 35.0 35.2 38.7 37.4 
Re PPE S Eaves ee s 10.6 
19.6 22.1 28.4 28.4 238.1 
15.2 15.7 26.8 33.9 36.7 
40.8 44.1 43.2 44.5 41.4 
16.3 6.1 11.2 17.1 26.5 
38.0 37.1 32.5 33.5 30.2 
16.6 16.1 18.1 18.1 16.8 
22.3 22.7 18.9 25.7 26.7 
18.2 28.4 31.0 35.3 36.3 
wencéucquietenduaalieGaaunie 12.2 17.5 
13.8 23.1 31.4 26.3 29.7 
pS 17.4 22.1 27.3 31.0 26.6 
eA 18.0 19.1 24.2 27.3 24.2 
New Hampshire. --_......_. 1.6 2.1 6.9 @) 11.4 
EPS 14.3 11.3 16.9 13.7 14.4 
New Mexico..............-- 27.8 26. 6 29.9 26. 2 31.6 
| Saas 8.8 9.3 8.8 10.0 10.9 
North Carolina____-- 17.1 21.5 21.6 21.8 24.5 
8.5 18.8 26. 6 238.1 34.7 
16.4 16.4 17.2 21.2 27.0 
14.1 18.1 22.9 27.0 30.4 
kl RE FES 6.1 14.3 14.4 19.1 26.5 
pO RS 0 10.6 24.6 59.7 50.9 
Rhode Island-_.............. 12.6 13.1 18.8 27.4 17.0 
South Carolina.............- 24.9 24.5 28.9 35.0 27.8 
RR SES, SR ee 11.6 23.5 
, Se 30.3 24. 4 31.1 33.0 32. 2 
pS AI Ais 12.8 
| a RE ar... 34.3 42.1 45.6 49.4 39.6 
. 6.9 13.5 19. 2 26.5 20.3 
ss «s:« SIERRAS 10.6 21.9 24.9 28.2 
, aa 28.5 26. 6 23.5 30.9 34.1 
West Virginia_.............. 31.4 40.1 45.0 61.0 48.3 
| |) RE eee 24.0 18.4 19.2 25. 2 25.1 
We diccihinanasnaths 12.3 14.0 15.5 19.0 25.1 














1 Includes both natural and stepparents. 
2 Not available. 
3 Not computed; base less than 100. 





Children Living With Both Parents 


Probably the most significant and frequent 
direction in which the State programs have ex- 
panded has been in the acceptance of propor- 
tionately more children who are living in unbroken 
homes. The proportion of children accepted who 
were living with two parents increased from 16 
percent in 1937-38 to 32 percent in 1940-41, 
with a slight drop to 31 percent in 1941-42 
(table 1). Twenty-six of the 40 States reporting 
in both 1937-38 and 1938-39 approved propor- 
tionately more children from unbroken homes in 
the latter year; for succeeding years this propor- 
tion increased in 33 of 42, in 33 of 40, and in 23 
of 41 reporting States (table 3). 

The increased representation of children in 
unbroken homes among the additions to the aid 
to dependent children rolls can be directly attrib- 
uted to the liberalization of eligibility provisions 
with respect to physical incapacity of parents 
(table 4). The increase in the proportion of 
children accepted because of the physical incapac- 
ity of the father closely parallels the increase for 
children living with two parents. The former 
proportion was 17 percent in 1937-38, 22 percent 
in 1938-39, 26 percent in 1939-40, and 34 percent 
in both 1940-41 and 1941-42. The number of 
families with incapacitated fathers consistently 
exceeds the number of unbroken homes, because 
the number of incapacitated fathers in institutions 
is larger than the number of able-bodied fathers 
in unbroken homes. 


Other Family Types 


Children living in certain other types of families 
are likewise being more readily approved for 
assistance (table 1). Children living with un- 
married mothers increased from 2 percent of all 
acceptances in 1937-38 to 6 percent in 1941-42. 
Children living with their mothers while their 
fathers were in hospitals, prisons, or other 
institutions were less than 9 percent of all accept- 
ances in 1937-38 but nearly 12 percent in 1941-42. 
A less pronounced increase, from 4 to 6 percent 
of all acceptances, occurred during the same period 
for the children who were living with neither 
father nor mother but with relatives within the 
second degree. 

An interpretation of the Social Security Act to 
cover a new situation was made by the Board in 
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July 1941. The ruling stated that the children 
of a man inducted into military service may be 
considered as deprived of parental support or 
care by continued absence of the father, and that 
payments to such children will be matched by the 
Federal Government. Thus if the family is jp 
need pending the receipt of the first payment of 
an allowance under the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act, or if the family is in need because 
the allowances are insufficient to provide for the 
total requirements of the children, it may be 
eligible to receive aid to dependent children. 

The trend toward increasing the number of 
family situations in which aid to dependent chil- 
dren is given shifts the emphasis of the program 
from the reason for dependency to the fact of 
dependency. In recognition of this trend, the 
Board has recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment participate in payments to all needy children 
living in family homes with relatives or legal 
guardians, regardless of the cause of their de. 
pendency. 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of dependent children 
accepted for assistance by reason for dependency, by 
fiscal year, 1937-38—1941-42, for all States reporting in 
1937-38 ' 























Fiscal year 
Reason for dependency 
1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 
TD tiapuiuitie Andon saniiled 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0. 
Ee eS 24 2.4 2.3 2.3 15 
Se ee ee 1.8 1.8 1.7 1.5 1.0 
Continued absence from home. a 8 2 2 l 
Physically incapacitated... _-- 2 2 on 4 3 
Mentally incapacitated - - - -... e ian on 2 ok 
NE cciintclidanidiniaisdapesen 88. 5 89.3 88.4 86.8 87.5 
1 Se ee ae aE 47.5 29.5 23.9 22.2 19.6 
Continued absence from home.| 20.8 35.5 31.0 23.1 31.3 
Physically incapacitated... .. - 17.3 21.8 25.9 4.2 33.7 
Mentally incapacitated - - __._- 2.9 2.5 26 2.3 29 
in disticeccctinccccns 9.1 8.3 9.3 10.3 10.5 
See eee 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.7 17 
Continued absence from home. 8 9 1.2 1.4 1.6 
Physically incapacitated... - 1.3 10 1.0 1.1 12 
Mentally incapacitated --... . - () ?) iy} i} ® 
One dead, one absent... ...... 1.9 20 2 4 22 
One dead, one physically in- 
ca a RE 1.6 1.4 1.5 1.9 L8 
One dead, one mentally in- 
Se ae 3 a 3 3 2 
One absent, one physically in- 
EP 8 of 8 L1 14 
One absent, one mentally in 
Ta a ‘3 -2 3 on 38 
One physically incapacitated 
one mentally incapacitated of 3 1 2 1 
De ctcsiciintiniensniinnitinene CPD itincedsnnsnd -6 5 




















1 Data adjusted for comparability on basis of number of acceptances in 
1938-39. Excludes Arkansas in 1940-41 and California in 1941-42. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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ldren Statistics for the United States 
y be | 
rt or The $83.1 million expended during April for increased. The decline of almost $4 million in 
that public assistance and earnings under the Federal _ earnings under the WPA program accounted for 
y the work programs in the continental United States 88 percent of the decrease in total payments. 
Is in represented decreases of 5.2 percent from the Old-age assistance represented 63 percent of 
nt of previous month and 44.7 percent from April 1942 _— total expenditures in April; aid to dependent 
ents (table 5). Except for a slight increase in Decem- children, 15 percent; aid to the blind, 2 percent; 
sause ber, substantial declines have occurred during general assistance, 13 percent; WPA, 6 percent; 
r the each of the past 13 months. The number of and the NYA student work program, 1 percent. 
y be recipients of assistance and of persons employed Old-age assistance.—For the tenth consecutive 
under the Federal work programs declined from month, the number of recipients declined less than 
r of March in all programs, but total payments for 1 percent (table 8). In spite of this small decline, 
chil. old-age assistance and aid to the blind and earn- all but 4 States followed the national pattern 
zram ings under the NYA student work program during April. In contrast, 30 States reported an 
t of 
the Table 5.—Public assistance and Federal work programs in the continental United States, by month, April 1942- 
April 1943} 
— [In thousands} 
thousan 
dren 
legal National Youth Other 
de cenerat | 2m S| Ctvilian Work omney 
enera. urit onser- jects 
Year and month Total Citiens Aid es penton Re Ss assistance Admins — Student Ouwv-el- Adminis- nanced 
assistance Tps work sc. tration a 
C8 oA RRS, the blind program work gency 
wd Families | Children program funds * 
y, by 
ng in Number of recipients and persons employed 
1942 
ee ET ee ee E es Y- 2, 245 400 963 78 723 24 76 237 837 ( 
ae Didi hid checéwstwusceswewtienecsnanil 2, 248 398 958 79 657 14 64 215 181 759 
Ee Lee 6 2, 250 395 949 79 607 12 53 133 184 671 B 
eer ere Cerra 2, 249 390 937 79 566 (8) (8) 17 (*) 505 8) 
i EERE SRS | 2, 248 386 928 7 551 (8) (8) 0 8) 428 
941-42 RESEND: OOO. 2, 245 382 919 79 528 (8) (8) 2 3 382 
it iia seadinccscnaiinasat edad 2, 242 374 899 79 503 | (8) (8) 52 ‘ 357 
—— SEES: Se 2, 233 366 879 79 470 (8) (8) 81 8) 332 ’) 
a ae 2, 228 349 349 79 459}  (*) (®) 6} (8) 300} 
15 we - f 
Bh ~ = .nciccccedccasuacaiicnsesiaal 2, 212 342 830 7 447 () (8) 91 8) 244 ) 
10 SES a 2, 200 335 815 7 430 (8) 94 ) 161 ) 
a EU SS SSE 2, 192 327 797 7 418 (§) 8) 97 3 93 3 
‘3 REP IES eye 2,179 320 781 7 396 (§) (3) 97 s 41 
‘1 
5 Amount of assistance and earnings 
19.6 1942 j om * 
mae RD aa EO $150, 339 | $48, 458 | $13, 584 $2,037 | $17,179; 007] $5,071 | $1,637| $5,101 | $56,306 $59 
33.7 ee ree 141, 406 48, 888 13, 446 2, 038 15, 394 496 4, 262 . 4, 787 50, 506 34 
29 Se 135, 7 49, 115 13, 314 2, 052 14, 149 418 3, 544 937 5, 311 46, 866 23 
PN iitiai  indickctaeinataatinahe 120, 168 49, 581 13, 219 2, 054 13, 647 (8) (*) 150 (*) 41, 517 ) 
10.5 ees 109, 689 50, 039 13, 330 2, 069 13, 313 (*) (8) 0 (*) 30, 938 §) 
Septem ber 104, 889 50, 321 13, 054 2, 080 12, 991 (§) (8) ll (*) 26, 432 ) 
L? i RS SIS. 103, 759 50,915 12, 848 2, 084 12, 552 (8) (5) 425 (5) 24, 935 $) 
16 ECTS ee 100, 902 51, 726 12, 588 2, 084 11, 536 (8) $ 704 8 22, 264 8) 
12 a a 101, 137 52, 168 12, 631 2, 100 11, 582 (§) (‘) 722 8) 21, 934 ) 
22 1943 bok) 
Ns oad wails Sas chested 95, 626 52, 169 12, 426 2, 085 10, 923 (§) (*) 661 (’) 17, 362 () 
L8 sg a 90, 709 52, 168 12, 210 2, 067 10, 410 (§) (8) 7 & 13, 088 ‘ f 
GER ARSE 87, 601 52, 305 12, 219 2, 085 11, 244 (5) (§) 794 §) 8, 954 $) 
2 ES as 83, 088 52, 515 12, 121 2, 086 10, 566 (°) (5 815 (5) 4, 985 §) 
L¢ 1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933-March 1942 ‘Data from WPA. Beginning July 1942, represents sum of pay rolls 
3 data see the Bulletin Februsey 1943, Dp. 23-26, For definitions of terms, see approved during month; 3 of time lag in ay val of pay ft -~4 earn- 
7 the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-4 ; see also footnotes 3-6. ings one ane ore —— employed during month. 
ata from 3 ro tatisti eginning Octo ¥ 
ol * Data from CCC. Beginning July 1941, earnings of persons enrolled esti- employment and reine on projects financed from PW4A funds Po data 
5 mated by CCC by multiplying average monthly number of persons enrolled not available for other Federal agency projects financed Emergency 
: by ones of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than Indians and $60.50 Relief yo acts. 
——- ni 5 Less rsons. 
‘Data from NYA. Beginning July 1941, number employed on out-of- * For changes ins series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 
yes in eect —_— ow based on an average of weekly employment counts 
uring month, 
rity Bulletin, June 1943 * 
533774—43—_3 
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Table 6.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients 
and payments to recipients in States with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, by month, April 
1942-April 1943 
































Aid eo Speet 
Old-age — Aid to 
Year and month Total | assistance the blind 
Families | Children 
Number of recipients 
956, 922 53,914 
952, 036 54, 129 
943, 079 54, 378 
930, 622 54, 480 
921, 422 54, 601 
912, 773 54, 651 
893, 070 54, 583 
872, 725 54, 449 
842, 739 54, 643 
825, 985 54, 507 
810, 362 54, 423 
792. 292 54, 219 
776, 692 54, 018 
Amount of assistance 
1942 
pg pipafidb did otewd $63, 380, 802 |$48, 527, 934 $13, 542, 238 $1, 310. 630 
RE REE 63, 672, 256 | 48, 958, 628 13, 399, 852 1, 313. 776 
ictvcctckcodaus 63, 779, 932 | 49, 185, 310 13, 269, 418 1, 325, 204 
SSS 64, 158, 077 | 49, 650, 930 13. 173, 112 1, 334, 035 
SE icccendnsann 64, 735, 162 | 50, 110, 566 13, 283, 531 1, 341, 065 
September -.._-..-- 64, 756, 627 | 50, 393, 082 13, 008, 782 1, 354, 763 
TEES 65, 146,911 | 50, 986, 613 12, 801, 014 1. 359, 284 
November... .-.-- 65, 708, 228 | 51, 797, 922 12, 544, 144 1, 366, 162 
a aici 66, 199, 555 | 52, 239, 355 12, 586, 381 1, 373, 819 
January_........-- 008, 889 | 52, 240, 709 12, 398, 779 1, 369, 401 
February.........- 65, 798, 724 | 52, 239, 732 12, 183, 794 1, 375, 198 
March. ..........- 65, 950, 156 | 52,377, 102 12, 191, 012 1, 382, 042 
, 067, 587, 12, 095, 633 1, 384, 576 

















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 


Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance in the conti- 
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Table 7.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, Apzil 1943 ' 

















Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num 
wu - 
State ber of March 1943 in—| April 1942 in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 

= Amount — Amount 
Total ?____|397,000 |$10, 584,000 |$26.65 | —5.2 —6.1 |—45.1 38.4 

| 2, 243 22, 795 | 10.16 —.4 +.3 | —2.1 
Alaska. --___- 135 3, 674 | 27.21 |—30.1 — 59. 2 (3) ee 
: | SSR 2, 396 60, 953 | 25.44 | —2.0 —.1 |—13.6 Be 
Ark.‘. 3, 345 27,092 | 8.28) -5.9| —148|-123] +96 
ae 14, 990 469, 410 | 31.31 | —4.1 +10.1 |—48.9 314 
Se 5, 416 119, 318 | 22.03 | —4.4 —6.8 () —31.6 
eee. 107, 905 | 29.23 | —2.2 —5.6 |—40.7 —39.6 
ae 8,993 | 21.00) +.5 —.7 |—30.4 24.3 
oS, SRR 1,040 24,997 | 24.04 | —5.0 —5.9 |—43.6 —46.1 
RS 42,362 | 7.92 | —3.0 +1.4 |—25.7 —16.0 
| 3, 563 32,821 | 9.21 | —8.9 —3.2 |—-34.1 15.5 
Hawaii. __-- 609 13, 820 | 22.69 | —2.2 +.8 |—26.1 14.5 
Idaho 7_____- 861 14,412 | 16.74 | —2.5 —2.6 |—27.4 —%.2 
es 47, 738 1, 344, 331 | 28.16 | - 6.3 —9.4 |—47.4 —39,1 
OS aD 9, 629 174, 489 | 18.12 }—13.1 —13.3 |—55.7 —47.6 
Iowa... 8, 201 142, 662 | 17.40 | —9.1 —14.3 |—50.0 —4.6 
Kans. -_-_._. 4, 905 111, 114 | 22.25 | —5.9 —5.5 |—50.0 —38.2 
Ky... * 2, 100 (yeaa SR ES Sasee 
RS a al 5, 238 102, 303 | 19.53 | +1.9 +1.9 |—55.6 — 46.8 
Maine - 3, 119 79, 186 | 25.39 | —4.9 —3.9 |—39.2 —%.0 
Md...- 5, 237 129, 528 | 24.73 | —2.3 —4.6 |—22.4 —10.1 
OS ES 18, 513, 209 | 28.14 | —3.4 +.2 |—42.5 —38.9 
eae 16, 187 448,759 | 27.72 | —6.0 —12.3 |—51.1 —43.2 
Minn... 10, 325 247,069 | 23.93 | —4.9 —5.4 |—49.5 —43,.3 
ae 443 2,553 | 5.76 |—24.4 —6.7 |—24.5 6.2 
SS eae 8, 356 134, 327 | 16.08 | —9.7 —16.8 |—44.7 —.7 
aS 1, 609 28,904 | 18.02 | —4.1 —3.4 |—39.4 —32.6 
Nebr....... 2, 661 40, 462 | 15.21 | —7.4 —8.5 |—52.5 — 40.6 
eee 5, 366 | 17.71 |—22.1 —6.9 |—29.7 —16.8 
4 a § 2, 400 PE Lockeidcbiacanhdinswetuscetnnsaunel ood 
eS 10, 913 301, 707 | 27.65 | +.4 +1.4 |—44.9 — 36.6 
N. Mex.*__..| 1,204 19, 654 | 16.32 -.1 —-10|] —5.4 +60.7 
” Sees 989,553 | 3,812,009 | 42.57 | —5.4 —6.2 |—44.5 —37.1 
5 Se 3, 128 25,653 | 8.20) —1.9 —47 |—25.9 —13.1 
Se eee 1, 338 24, 392 | 18.23 |—14.7 —15.8 |—50.6 —40.8 
Ca scckces 18, 360 419, 781 | 22.86 | —8.4 —7.2 |—52.8 —45.7 
ae i 5, 508 34, 852 | . (11) qu —14.9) (1) 14.5 
Rt 978 87, 281 | 29.31 |+11.7 —.1 |—39.3 —12.1 
(| 32, 252 659,681 | 20.45 | —3.5 —3.3 |—48.2 —46.8 
sy ! 2, 297 81, 763 | 35.60 | —2.7 —10.7 |—51.5 —49.5 
Es ES. 2, 274 18,714 | 8.23 | —43 -—%.1 +.4 —20 
8. Dak... 1, 675 , 299 | 17.49 |—10.8 —7.1 |—53.7 —44.7 
Tenn_.___.. 1, << | a EE, SEP SE cocunel 
~. | ae ee ee eee 
52,059 | 28.94 | —4.5 —3.9 |—48.2 —44.7 
24,619 | 21.24 | —5.0 +.6 |—18.6 —3.6 
44,175 | 11.42 | —1.5 —3.1 |—22.1 —16.8 
144, 190 | 26.95 | —3.2 —.4 |-—22.4 —8.0 
102, 664 | 11.26) (2) —.4 |—36.5 —35.4 
205, 521 | 21.95 | —8.2 —14.4 |—53.5 —55.3 
12, 289 | 20.25 | —5.7 —3.5 |—39.4 —31.2 


























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes cases and fan oy ayy for medical] care, hospitalization, burial, and/or 
nursing home care only in 2 States, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been 
estimated to exclude duplication. 


3 Data not reported prior to September 1942. 

4 State program only; excludes programs administered by local officials. 

’ Comparable data not available. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind st 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash pa. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 pores | of TT tal 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
o, burial, and/or nursing home care only, and total payments for ( hese 


Estimated. 

10 Includes cases a ge medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

1 Represents 3,144 cases aided under program administered by State 
board of | pane welfare, and 2,364 cases aided by county commissioners; 
—< of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage 

in number of cases cannot be computed. 

18 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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average payment per recipient resulted in a rise 
of 8.4 percent in total payments. 


Carolina, Texas, and West V 


increase in total assistance payments. The total 
number of recipients was 2.9 percent below the 
number in April 1942, but the increase of $2.52 in 
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Table 9.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
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7 States reported increases of more than $5. 
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March and 10.8 percent less than in April 1942. _ the average payment per recipient over the past Tt 
The average payment per family increased $3.91 year amounted to less than $1. th 
during the past 12 months. General assistance.—The steady decline in the 
Aid to the blind—The number of recipients number of cases continued fer the fifteenth congec. fit 
declined less than 1 percent from the previous utive month (table 7). The 5.2-percent drop er 
month and from April 1942 (table 9). Total pay- from March brought the number 45 percent below th 
ments increased less than 1 percent from March that for April 1942. Payments declined 6.1 and 
and 2.4 percent from April 1942. Theincrease in 38 percent, respectively, for the same periods, 
Table 10.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1943! 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
March 1943 in— April 1942 in— 
State ial 
‘ot Average r : 
Families amount | per family Number of— Number of— z 
Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families Children 
A 
Di diccnchiitonicownicd 320, 909 $12, 151, 602 $37. 87 22 —2.0 -0.8 —2.0 —18.9 ~10.8 : 
Total, 48 States ?_.___.__. 318, 087 12, 095, 633 38.03 —22 —2.0 =) ey —18.8 -10.7 A 
4, 838 86, 803 17.94 -27 21 =,% -143 -16.7 +61 
40 2, 003 50.08 Q) = 8 —2.2 —28.6 —87.1 8.6 " 
1, 75 63, 746 35.77 =23 -1.0 =,3 —25.0 —21.4 -%2 t 
5, 633 125, 192 22. 22 -.5 +.1 =.6 —11.2 —1L1 +368 ; 
8, 883 560, 63. 11 -3.0 mS -2.6 —37.8 —35.8 -B8 
4, 485 147, 174 32. 81 —2.6 -23 1.8 —77.3 —24.9 -28 ¢ 
2,009 123, 814 61. 63 =i —1.0 —1.6 +31.6 +32.9 +621 
313 12, 919 41.27 —5.4 —81 -5.4 —37.9 —46.4 -29 
861 33, 130 38. 48 —6.8 —6.5 —5.0 —24.3 —21.2 —%.2 ' 
4, 533 109, 835 24. 23 —3.9 —3.5 —3.9 —21.7 —24.6 —2.0 ; 
4, 456 104, 336 23. 41 -L¢ ~1.8 —1.0 -4.3 —5.9 +1 
637 29, 45. 57 -.9 ~i.6 <7 —33.4 —33.5 21.2 
2, 163 76, 765 35. 49 —3.5 = 4 -3.5 —29.8 27.0 -n0 
26, 691 861, 757 32. 29 +.9 +.8 +.5 +16.5 +17.0 +171 
11, 197 461 32. 46 -3.7 —3.7 —3.6 —26.8 —24.3 —21.9 
#673 51, 240 19.17 1.5 —1.6 =$.8 ~17.1 —16.4 16.0 
5, 120 212, 255 41. 46 -3.1 —2.9 1.5 —23.3 —21.1 -0.3 } 
$1,073 $31, 127 29. 01 +25. 5 +26. 8 417.8| ©4149.5| 641348] 641103 
12, 692 637 30. 46 -2.1 -25 () —16.7 —16.4 51 
1, 713 79, 448 46. 38 —.2 =.4 +1.6 —5.4 -3.5 +7.6 
3, 962 135, 908 34. 30 -2.9 -31 -28 —31.3 —30.5 ~m.0 
9, 008 600, 343 66. 65 nay “id on§.4 —7.9 —26.6 —15.4 
15, 815 917, 123 57.99 —2.1 —22 +18.4 —25.5 —24.6 -.2 ; 
7, 204 262, 100 36. 38 —2.6 —24 -1.7 —22.1 —20.8 ~18.9 
2, 435 49, 156 20. 19 +.1 —.2 ~.4 -7.0 -7.8 -7.0 
12, 730 399, 058 31. 35 -1.4 a —1.0 —10.5 —82 +20.2 | 
2,018 65, 456 32. 44 =—8 -1.5 -1.1 —24.0 —22.6 —19.8 ) 
3, 991 128, 599 32. 22 -33 —3.8 —26 -2.0 27.3 —19.3 ) 
109 2,726 25.01 oS -.9 +2.8 -2.7 —.9 +6.7 : 
819 42, 063 51. 36 -.4 —.2 +.1 +1.7 +.1 +9.9 | 
5,772 189, 207 32. 78 —&8 —5.2 —4.8 —35.0 —33.9 32.8 ) 
2,311 88, 38. 32 =~ 9 7 +2.1 =f} —2.3 +38.4 
ew York 20, 470 1, 278, 908 62. 48 -38 1 -3.7 —2.3 —25.9 —10.9 
North Carolina... ----_- 8, 380 150, 995 18. 02 —2.1 —21 —1.4 —16.2 —16.2 —1L6 
North Dakota.................- 2, 075 74, 131 35. 73 —.5 =-.$ +1.5 18.0 —18.3 -88 
iT 9, 923 438, 036 44.14 —22 —2.2 -.5 —15.1 -14.9 -.7 
RR 16, 377 376, 036 22.96 -1.9 —1.8 -1.6 -14.4 -14.7 -84 
RR 1, 466 84, 571 57. 69 -3.2 —8.7 -.3 —2.7 —29.8 —10.2 
Pennsylvania............._.__- 32, 561 1, 560, 034 47.91 -5.1 —5.0 -5.4 —38.0 —36.9 -%.3 
Rhode Island......-...---..-_.- 1, 173 68, 535 58. 43 -3.4 —2.4 +.2 —6.7 —9.9 +6.0 
3, 705 70, 199 18. 95 «8 —2.8 +2.3 -7.6 9.4 +7.5 
1, 783 53, 960 30. 26 -1.2 —1.2 =.7 a3 —4.8 +24 
13, 295 268, 902 20. 23 -1.0 —1.0 ~,4 4 —3.4 -.3 
11, 936 255, 119 21. 37 +1.7 +1.2 +1.6 +24.3 +30. 2 +21.7 
2, 143 104, 513 48.77 —3.7 —3.6 —28 —44.7 —4.1 —38.4 
637 1, 658 21, 168 33. 23 2.0 —3.2 -2.6 —12.4 -14.8 —10.9 
4,417 12, 462 94, 885 21. 48 —2.0 -2.3 —23 12.1 -13.7 —8.0 
3, 479 8, 516 205, 609 59. 10 —1.7 —1.6 =-.3 —31.8 —31.2 -3.5 
9, 810 27, 017 295, 745 30. 15 -4.2 —3.6 mis 19.8 —16.7 —21.6 
8777 20, 913 390, 283 44. 47 -2.8 —2.6 ~-.§ —25.0 —22.7 —16.9 
536 1, 437 18, 441 34. 40 -3.9 3.4 -3.7 —30.2 —B.4 -2.1 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. * No approved plan for April 1942. Percentage change based on program 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Fed partici- administered without Federal participation. 
pation. 7 Increase of less th: n 0.05 percent. 
2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. § In addition, in 60 cxunties Lpepenente amounting to $1,253 were made from 
3No ‘ local funds without State or Federal participation to 302 families in behalf of 
4 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 558 children under Sta e mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 
5 Partly estimated. received aid under appr..ved plan. 
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The average payment was $2.85 higher this year (table 11). The number of persons employed 
than last. under the NYA student work program declined 
he Federal work programs.—As the WPA neared the from the previous month although earnings in- 
C- final stages of liquidation, the number of persons creased. Both the number of persons employed 
»p employed dropped 56 percent and earnings of and total amount of earnings were less than half 
Ww these persons 44 percent from the previous month __ those in April 1942. 
id 
Is Table 11.—Public assistance and Federal work programs, by State, April 1943 ' 
Number of recipients and persons employed Amount of assistance and earnings (in thousands) 
Special types of public assistance ? National . nie 
n sat Genera | Youth Aa-| work, | | pater | Generat | Fonts| ga 
- m 
Old-age — Aid to | ,8nce p oa —_. a. ~~ | oe ance | tion stu- =. 
—_ assistance | children | the blind| ‘es pan . ance § dent work 1 
(families) Program i 
t ¥ 
. ON ae ee 2, 182, 257 320,909 | 77,922 | #397, 000 96,987 | 41,204 | $83,211 | $66,826 | * $10, 584 $815 | * $4,986 { 
— BERRIES. ...-.------2--2---cecnes 21, 925 4, 838 sl) 3.268 4,305} 3,441 6x2 a19 % 2 260 i 
0.8 = SR NRE SCRE SI: 9, 636 1, 7h ae i; 2306, 07; 155 520 ro es rs ita a) 
af I ono has etna ocotids 25, 480 5, 633 1,181 | 73,345 1, 964 1, 678 720 518 128 12 162 
—— mee] $5] S03] te) is] ft) ee] Se] 8] gl 
+ | Rime RARE 16, 098 2,009 175 3, 092 “406 8 140 as 108 s 3 
of District of Columbia............| 3,185 1) 230} 1,040 360 84 173 131 4 2 
TT 41, 687 4, 533 2,530 | 95.346 1, 704 2, 391 1, 020 753 842 12 212 
east na] sae st] gg] sel sm) see) ge) gl 
2. 9 A ATOR RRR 29 9, 972 2, 163 259 ‘s1| 405° 10 372 352 OME yt acd 3 2 
¥ AIRE SCS RpART 148, 386 26,601} 7,200| 47,738 4,483 | 1,403| 6,976| 5,266 344 “4 32 
0 ck 66, 328 11, 197 2,341 | 19 629 1, 755 87 2,079 1, 871 16 174 16 18 
—— | ta] beh) far) fas) S| bi] te] | gl 
Be een wie | ‘wom | aic| "Su| Rom in| 300) ue] ‘iwe| | is 
. DE eicncs-ncecesp—=<escsecel WE 1,713; "988/| 3,119 461 3) 837 453 4 <a 
oY I ish ce stinth fecatbiteihen 14, 376 3, 962 523 | 5,287 104 275 610 48 120 6 2% 
, Massachusetts..................--. 82, 076 9, 008 1, 005 18, 239 1,370 2, 149 4, 453 3, 490 513 16 433 
rt oh i aaa ea 87, 649 15, 815 1,338 | 16, 187 2, 940 3, 924 3, 307 449 2B 140 
; 1 AR aS aa 61, 048 7, 204 1,019 | 10,325 2, 338 262 2, 056 1, 729 247 19 60 
7.6 Mississippi 25, 166 2, 435 1, 200 443 3,357| 2,717 534 291 3 2 218 
- Re ge pesca RUE 110, 115 12,730 | "3.100| 78.356 3, 033 367 2,929 | *2,687 1134 “ 4 
oe a eR ka pla 12, 027 2,018 319| 1,609 577 59 412 367 29 3 i 
+) oo tm] “S| S| 8s] Me] | SS 4 eee 
r 0 SS ee 
.; New Hampshire.--- === ===. ‘| 7,084 819 314| 1 2,400 286 25 290 223 4 60 3 4 
“¥ ES GRE ae 27, 386 5,772 648 | 1 10, 913 881 1, 823 1, 406 862 10 302 9 234 
9.3 MT BEOEEOD. ..ccccoccccsee 5, 025 2,311 251 71,204 494 B 256 229 720 4 4 
; aa enn mainte 109, 123 20, 470 2, 564 | 12 89, 553 6, 666 5,808 | 9,176) 4,741 3, 812 65 588 
+: North Carolina................. 37, 685 2184) 3.128 2, 768 1, 938 788 584 26 4 154 
9 IOI, oo coscceunseccee 9, 130 2.075 131 1. 338 938 18 301 266 24 7 4 
a8 (een REE RA 135, 627 9, 923 3,669 | 18. 360 3, 984 437 4, 751 4,217 420 4 81 
es mer| ‘tao| *as|"see) 85) te) Bl Mel gl, a] 
a Pennsylvania....................| 91,873 82,561 | 13.515 | 32.282 4,782} §352| 5,678| 4,357 660) . ois 
£8 Rhode Island... ......... en 7, 253 1, 173 06 | %2,297 248 56 365 260 $82 3 20 
<i South Carolina................... 20, 992 3, 705 808 | 2274 3, 380 304 446 298 19 2 107 
ae a etapa 14. 145 1, 783 242 1, 675 1, 337 34 396 353 20 9 4 
“t 39, 520 13, 205 1,616 | ™ 1) 900 3, 543 1, 904 1,010 781 "14 25 189 
‘3 min] ‘his| “m)"see) 7m) 7B) Sey ae eB] 
5, 260 637 152 1, 150 310 3 151 122 25 3 2 
“7.5 18, 234 4,417 1,019| 3.867 2, 086 94 380 306 “4 18 12 
bay 62, 049 3, 479 "837| 5,350 652 24| 2534; 2,340 144 7 42 
a3 21, 126 9, 810 940} 9,117 1, 683 442 908 672 103 12 12 
4} 51, 316 8,777 1, 761 9, 362 2, 504 74 1, 960 1,720 206 2B 12 
ae 3, 430 536 125 607 202 12 145 130 12 2 1 
8.0 
“y 1 See footnotes, table 5. * Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
16.9 steal LN italics represent programs administered without Federal ont. —s sa cousstien, ae —— and cases — ee 
on, mount 0 en wn 
9.1 + Includes data for ams administered without Federal participation. 10 Seataiee wiknews amber ef Gunde Lana care, hospitaliza- i 
a ‘ Represents sum of pay rolls approved Le my F month; because of time lag, tion, burial, and/or home nursing care only, and total payments for these ei 
earnings cannot be related to average number ns employed. serv’ 1 
ram Partly estimated; does not represent sum of ‘aon figures, because total 1 Estimated. ; 
excludes cases and payments for medical care, Nopieetieeen burial, and/or 13 Includes cases areata medical care only; number believed by State | 
home nursing care only in 2 States, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been ey ne i 
of estimated to exclude duplication. ica 4 aided under administered by State board a] 
pe 7 uusades 0 credit of 658 not allocated to 0 State. “palieetian and 2,086 tases obted county commissioners; amount of | 
: — Ye ele al excludes program administered by local officials. duplication eliaved to be large. 
y es 4 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT{SECURITY ¢ REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program 


April activities —The downward trend of bene- 
fit payments which has continued since January 
was accentuated during April when disbursements 
dropped to $7.4 million, 31 percent below the 
record low figure of the previous month. The 
March-April decline followed the pattern of the 
past 3 years, but was more marked; the declines 
in 1940, 1941, and 1942 were 10, 20, and 16 
percent, respectively. Only two States—Nevada 
and New Hampshire—reported increases over 
March. Payments fell off 30 percent or more in 
two-thirds of the States, and in Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and Washington they dropped more than 
50 percent. Payments in the country as a whole 
were approximately one-fifth the amount paid 
during the same month last year, and in 10 States 
the amount was one-tenth or less. Nation-wide 
disbursements during the first 4 months of 1943 
combined were only slightly more than the amount 
paid in January 1942 alone, and in 28 States, 
including all States in Regions X, XI, and XII, 
the amount was actually less. That the unem- 
ployed workers are being quickly rehired is evi- 
denced by the fact that, of the 10 States which 
reported increases in initial claims during March, 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation 
operations, April 1943 














Percentage 
aati change from— 
Num or = 
Item amount 
March | April 
1943 1942 
S| TENT 182,478 | +9.8| —75.7 
Continued claims !_.._.._......._- 694,046 | —26.5| —80.2 
.  “ Se | 123, 288 +3.2 —77.1 
Compensable_- | 570, 758 | —30.8| —80.8 
Weeks compensated !__........_.__. 556,928 | —31.3| ~—80.8 
Total unemployment ..-__._....__. 508,135 | —31.2| —81.1 
Part-total unemployment ?________- 15, 030 |—32.5 | 4 —83.6 
Partial unemployment ?_-_____..._.. --| 24,428 |3—28.9 | 4 —81.7 
Number of beneficiaries: ! 
Estimated individuals during month -__| 199, 400 | —18.6 | —79.6 
Weekly average for month.____._.___- 131,213 | —27.7| —80.4 
Gross benefits paid t__.................... $7,369,455 | —31.4| —79.7 
Net benefits paid since benefits first pay- 
Ts a ee nit | iO. 8 dl 6P eee eee 
Funds available for benefits as of Apr. 30 $3, 821, 906,010 | +3.8)] +37.2 











1 Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 

2 Excludes New York, because data not reported, and Montana and Penn- 
sylvania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

3 Based on 47 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 

4 Based on 46 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 

§ As of Mar. 31 for Alaska. 
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only New Hampshire had increased benefit pay- 
ments during April. Further evidence of the 
declining volume of unemployment and especially 
of the smaller proportion of claimants who re- 
main unemployed long enough to receive a bene- 
fit check may be drawn from the fact that, while 
waiting-period claims increased 3.2 percent from 
March to April, the number of compensable 
claims decreased 31 percent. 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claims re. 
ceived in local offices, by month, January 1940-April 
1943 

[Ratio scale] 
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Initiation of new uniform benefit years in 


many of the larger States resulted in an increase 
of 9.8 percent in initial-claim receipts from March 
to April. If the data for this group of States 
were excluded from the totals, initial-claim receipts 
would have decreased 6.0 percent. The rise in 
initial claims was not as marked as in the past 3 
years, however; March-April increases in 1940, 
1941, and 1942 were 45, 79, and 26 percent, 
respectively. As a result of new benefit years 
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beginning in April, initial-claim receipts in Colo- 
rado, Maine, Virginia, and West Virginia were 
approximately 2 to 4 times the March totals. 
In spite of these marked increases, however, 
receipts in these States were only about one-fourth 
the volume of claims received in April 1942. 


Total continued claims for the Nation declined 
26 percent from March, while waiting-period 
claims, which constituted 18 percent of all con- 
tinued claims, rose slightly. Only 8 States 
reported increases in total continued claims 
received. Maine, Virginia, and West Virginia, 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, April 1943 
{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 22, 1943] 





















































Initial claims Continued claims 
Social Security Board region | 
and State Percentage change from— Percentage change from—) Wem 1 
Number New ! Additional!| Number ha roy 
March 1943 | April 1942 March 1943 | April 1942 

| 

Total ?__. oly 182, 478 +9.8 —75.7 Sele Be ir ac 694, 046 —26.5 —80. 2 123, 288 570, 758 

n I: 

‘onnecticut....___. 2, 440 +30.8 —82.3 2, 344 96 3,014 —29.2 —88.5 1, 082 1,932 
Maine. ........... 2, 232 +257.7 —69, 2 2, 181 51 5, 372 +7.9 —76.2 2, 302 3,070 
Massachusetts... _.. 8, 658 +24.6 —81.9 8, 306 352 19, 363 —24.2 —85.0 5, 589 13, 774 
New Hampshire | 858 —45.1 —65.4 637 221 3, 484 —3.8 —73.7 500 2, 984 
Rhode Island __..--. 3, 475 +7.4 —79.5 3, 325 150 9, 223 +19.1 —85.7 1, 260 7, 963 
Vemont | 180 —9.5 —76. 4 14 36 1, 095 —38.0 —78.2 147 948 

n ; 
New Tork 25, 279 —14.6 —79.4 9, 568 15, 711 131, 856 —32.2 —70.0 25, 384 106, 472 
jon : 
laware 414 +41.8 — 66.0 177 237 1, 745 —38.2 —75.1 182 1, 563 
New Jersey... 10, 428 —5.2 —67.5 6, 204 4, 134 39, 726 —23.4 —69.1 5, 277 34, 449 
semervenia. ae 8, 515 —6.1 —61.5 1 8, 515 (0) 50, 020 —26.9 —71.6 12, 348 37, 672 
n : 
District of Columbia 386 +13.9 —63. 6 375 11 2, 453 —-23.9 —75.3 328 2,125 
Maryland 2, 197 —38.7 —73.0 1 2,197 (") 8, 476 +3.7 —82.8 1,447 7, 029 
North Carolina. _...- om 1, 874 — 30.6 —72.9 }, 268 606 13, 019 —16.3 —73. 7. 1,025 11, 994 
Virginia $54 4, 738 +327. 6 —89.3 4, 688 50 8, 811 +24.9 —73.4 2, 305 6, 506 
wen Vireinis higaces 2, 799 +231.6 —76.7 2, 756 43 5, 574 +14.4 —79.3 1, 463 4,111 
mn V: | 
Kentucky... : mL 3, 384 +71.3 —70.5 2, 927 457 12, 847 —4.0 —62.7 1, 215 11, 632 
Michigan. -. ._.. niin 5, 987 —10.3 —84.9 4, 589 1, 398 23, 165 —29.0 —94.0 2, 913 20, 252 
Ohio wi j 2, 701 —17.6 —86. 3 1 2,701 () 14, 053 —35.7 —91.4 2, 456 1, 597 
mn 4 
fflinols Se 38, 441 +60. 3 —70.3 34, 187 4, 254 66, 836 —8.1 —75.0 14, 726 52, 110 
Indiana _ - are 3, 413 —3.8 —75.9 t 3, 413 (1) 19, 069 —33.5 —80.8 2, 203 16, 866 
Ree vite : 31,629 —30. 4 | —75.8 (*) (4) 9, 208 —39.5 —80.6 1,879 7,329 
ion VIL: } | 
Alabama 2, 497 +4.3 — 57.1 1, 980 517 14, 168 —23.7 —61.4 3, 361 10, 807 
Florida... 1, 337 —23. 4 | —84. 6 | 1 1,337 () 9, 788 —38.7 —81.9 479 9, 309 
Georgia... 2, 486 +15.8 | —64.7 | 1, 656 830 13, 677 —16.3 —78.8 2, 505 11, 172 
Mississippi 877 —25.9 | —84. 4 | 713 164 4, —41.7 —86.6 550 3, 882 
South Carolina... 1, 763 —24.4 —69.0 1, 365 398 9, 372 —31.2 —68.9 1, 036 8, 336 
Tennessee ___- 3, 305 +11.3 —70.7 623 682 21, 589 —18.8 —72.7 2, 234 19, 355 
Region VIII: 
lowa : 1, 608 +49. 6 —76.7 1, 297 311 6, 522 —39.4 —81.4 1, 544 4,978 
Minnesota 4, 244 —6.0 —61.4 | 2, 100 2, 144 17, 147 —43.8 —77.7 2,428 14, 719 
Nebraska | 368 -5.2 —83.6 | 256 112 1, 977 —50.5 —86.5 320 1, 657 
North Dakota 76 —7.3 —90.9 | 7 5 627 —47.8 —91.4 13 614 
South Dakota... 104 | —58.4 —84. 3 | 102 2 994 +5.5 —80.9 196 798 
Region IX: } | | 
Arkansas.....__. 716 | —19.9 | —73.9 | 564 152 4, 204 —33.3 —81.1 355 3, 939 
Kansas.....___. 1, 225 | +6.8 | —74.4 | 968 257 6, 119 | —22.4 —79.9 688 5, 431 
Missouri ___ dea}; +28| -086| 3,347 1,267| 213%} 400)  -800 3, 861 17, 273 
Oklahoma_____ 1, 804 | —43| -77.9 1, 485 409 7, 387 —18.7 —85.9 783 6, 604 
Region X: | 
Louisiana. . ay 2, 875 | —19.1 | —79.0 | 2, 487 388 15, 010 —28.4 —80.7 2, 983 12, 027 
New Mexico.. 242 | +17.5 —82.5 190 52 839 —3.6 —92.5 65 774 
Texas. e 2, 308 | —16.2 —86. 6 (4) (*) 13, 020 —30.5 —86.7 1, 038 11, 982 
jon : | | 
‘olorado 1,052 | +97.0 | —81.3 | 1, 034 18 2, 791 —16.8 —79.3 636 2, 155 
Idaho 355 | +2.3 —76.3 | 230 125 2, 292 —33.1 —80.3 333 1, 959 
Montana 205 +228) 85.6 167 38 1,477 —33.6 —R8.8 255 1, 222 
Utah 66 —59.0 | —94.0 43 23 438 | —45.5 —35.0 B 415 
Wyomin, 38 (5) | (8) 36 2 139 | —40.9 —95.7 15 124 
Region XI 
Arizona 806 +31.9 | — 57.4 | 770 36 1, 554 +.3 —82.1 76 1,478 
California 14, 934 +17.2| . —77.7| 9, 673 5, 261 61, 998 —27.6 —83.6 9, 996 002 
Nevada 32 (5) (8) 23 9 366 —42.3 —87.7 22 344 
Oregon : 87 —25.4 | —68.7 | 515 359 3, 423 —43.9 —738.9 661 
Washington 1, 345 —.4 | —82.3 911 434 2, 863 —50.5 —91.0 737 2, 126 
Territories: 
Alaska ? Pi ae Ee OER SPER OR ptenigsieneiad 
ASE 114 | (5) —68.9 | 108 6 200 | +30.7 —94.8 64 136 

















! State + ome ae do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

? Excludes Alaska for April; data not reported. 

+ Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 
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‘ Distribution by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin, provisions of 
State law are not comparable with those of other States. 

§ Not computed because fewer than 50 initial claims were reported in either 
or both periods. 
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available for benefits as of April 30, 1943, by State 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 20, 1943] 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, April 1943, and funds 
















































































Beneficiaries Weeks wae types of Benefits paid * 
| Percentage change | Estimat- Percentage change | Funds avail. 
Social Security Board from— ed num- from— able for bene. 
region and State Averece |— a ber of ‘ sahsnsnialamaisenasnalideeuit 2a 
weekly pr Alltypes| Total F -_ Partial! | Amount Apr. 30, 1943 
number : individ- total 
March April uals March April 
1943 | 1942 during 1943 1942 
| | month 
SAT SEL Pe EO eS eS ee Tae os Pee = 
Total § 131, 213 —27.7 —80. 4 199,400 | 556,928 | 508, 135 15, 030 24, 428 (6 $7, 360, 455 —31.4 —79.7 |$%3, 821, 906, 010 
Region I: 
Connecticut... _____- 533 —50. 6 —83.1 1, 300 2, 565 2, 446 5 114 38, 947 —45.8 —77.1 102, 702, 082 
aS 570 —52. 1 —79.0 1, 600 2, 818 2, 383 132 303 24, 610 —43.3 —79.0 17, 586, 410 
Massachusetts. ___. 3, 398 —28.0 —83. 1 6, 200 14, 919 13, 643 120 1, 156 182, 361 —27.4 —82.1 148, 505, 728 
New Hampshire. ___- 710 +36. 3 —74.7 1, 100 2, 958 2, 707 2 249 29, 815 +13.3 —72.9 13, 709, 856 
Rhode Island_______- 1, 863 +10. 6 —80.4 4, 400 8, 380 7, 497 0 883 104, 651 —1.8 —79.5 38, 506, 188 
Bet a Be a wl cuntas 205 —36.1 —79.5 400 943 892 28 23 10, 033 —32.3 —76.6 7, 254, 908 
n : 
— ony 29, 118 —29.9 —66. 4 34,700 | 123,327 | 113,992 () () 1, 748, 417 —32.6 —63. 2 451, 750, 728 
on 
Delaware__._..._____- 275 —55. 1 —83. 8 400 1, 502 1, 393 16 93 13, 232 —43.9 —77.3 11, 526, 103 
New Jersey _...._.__- 8, 375 —18.7 —66. 7 12, 500 36, 563 33, 688 137 2.7 533, 568 —21.2 —62.2 254, 210, 197 
a CARER 7, 125 —24.0 —74.7 10, 200 29, 197 29, 197 (‘) (') 415, 268 —31.5 —70.4 543, 
ni 
District of Columbia 598 —19.8 —72.4 800 2, 539 2, 47 48 19 37, 579 —-3.4 —68.5 35, 500, 261 
Marvland : 1, 699 —.8 —78.9 4, 000 7, 126 5, 877 54 1, 195 92, 731 —9.6 —80. 1 67, 202, 420 
North Carolina __ 2, 962 —8.3 —70. 6 4, 300 12, 536 11, 767 125 644 79, 807 —17.7 —72.8 58, 083, 308 
Virginia : 1, 078 —31.2 —72.5 3, 100 5, 343 5, 129 122 92 56, 250 —21.4 —67.7 40, 458, 304 
oan 1 ae 570 —34.3 —82.2 1, 700 2, 600 1,935 0 665 35, 136 —2.8 —72.6 41, 679, 800 
ion > 
Kentucky..________- 1.706| —24.6 —78.1 2, 700 7, 564 6, 800 604 160 66, 635 —22.1 —74.8 56, 233, 807 
Michigan. ___. 4.913; —32.4 —94.8 7,900 | 20,729 19, 747 532 450 332, 464 —38.7 —95. 2 168, O80, 456 
Pe ma 4 2,809; —19.9 —91.3 3, 800 11, 172 10, 207 293 672 136, 376 —35.0 —91.7 280, 728, 251 
egion 
Tilinois __._____- 10,754 | —36.2| -73.1| 28,000! 50,641| 43.906| 2,888 3, 897 743,946 | —20.6| —71.3| 342, 235,166 
Indiana 4, 061 —34.8 —80. 7 5, 700 17, 381 15, 776 738 7 233, 374 —35.6 —78.7 100, 376, 603 
Wisconsin 1, 827 —30.3 —81.2 2, 500 6, 973 5, 869 399 705 87, 925 —44.5 —82.4 90, 943, 810 
Region VII 
Alabama______. 2, 842 —31.5 —58. 2 3, 700 12, 007 11, 439 478 90 127, 516 —35.1 —.2 39, 744, 356 
| eR 1, 219 —29.9 —87.8 1, 700 4, 677 4, 399 227 51 55, 715 —41.0 —87.6 23, 630, 803 
2, 625 —8.6 —78.1 3, 300 10, 555 10, 195 273 87 102, 821 —22.6 —76.7 42, 981, 233 
Mississip 753 —35. 5 —87.4 1,000 3, 065 2,771 106 188 32, 968 - 41.6 —85. 4 12, 006, 173 
South Covina. es as 1, 300 —32.5 —77.7 1, 800 5, 249 5,021 | 134 94 53, 753 —37.6 —72.7 23, 226, 504 
Tennessee... _- 4, 182 —13.8 —71.4 5, 700 17, 942 17, 327 475 140 191, 695 —17.9 —67.6 36, 357,726 
Region VIII 
7 1, 230 —45.3 —80.9 1, 700 5, 368 4, 878 380 110 54, 067 —46.1 —79.8 33, 076, 310 
Minnesota___ 3, 890 —29.5 —76. 3 4, 900 15, 444 13, 979 1, 095 370 194, 678 —38.6 —76. 4 39, 544, 201 
Nebraska..____- 422 —49.6 —86. 4 500 1, 595 1, 375 78 142 18, 982 —58.8 —84.7 14, 516, 204 
North Dakota 125 —44.2 —91.7 2n0 494 389 24 81 4. 67 —§1.9 —92.8 3, 145, 490 
South Dakota 105 —17.3 —85. 6 300 486 415 21 50 4, 153 —21.1 —85. 4 4, 724, 360 
Region I 
iiiamees... 552 —33.7 —83.9 900 2, 313 2, 210 39 64 20, 778 —31.0 —81.8 16, 296, 793 
ware 1, 155 —23.7 —79.3 1, 800 5, 034 4. 67 260 104 60, 545 —24.1 —75.4 28, 731, 808 
Missouri_____. 3,989 | —36.5 —77.3 5, 400 16, 295 14, 852 153 1,200 | 212. 784 —43.9 —76. 6 98, 289, 071 
— 1, 214 —5.4 —83. 2 1, 800 4,940 4, 307 553 | 80 | 66,049 | —15.4 —82.2 28, 419, 571 
Louisiana. 2.301; -22/ -826 3, 200 9, 939 8,772 | 326 | 781 111,243 | —31.9!) —80.0 36, 438, 680 
New Mexico. 122} 417.3; 941 200 412 384 12 16 4,264 | -30.0| 94.7 5, 420, 881 
_ Ge 1,463 | —36.8 | —89.3 2, 100 6, 136 5, 730 106 | 0 | 60,856 | —37.6 —88. 4 93, 083, 027 
Region XI 
Colorado ____.. 157 —46.0 |; 89.1 400 729 686 31 12 | 8, 540 —46.8 —85.7 20. 990, 383 
daho__ 454 —15.6 —85. 3 600 1, 685 1, 563 118 | 4 25, 251 —36. 4 —82.7 7, 305, O15 
Montana 336 —29.9} 920 500 1, 410 1, 410 () () 17, 120 —32.6 —91.3 9, 949, 282 
Utah . 154 —31.6|) 92.7 200 595 532 39 24 8, 957 —45,2 —92.9 12, 870, 508 
Wyoming 21 —40.0| 97.5 (7) 85 69 g | 8 1.006 | 42.5 —97.6 4, 635, 498 
Region XII 
Arizona__. 98 —32.9| 91.6 200 428 409 19 0 5,459 | —35.8 —90.7 9, 545, 167 
California 13, 77 —22.6| 829 7, 900 56, 301 47, 959 3, 124 5, 218 842,642} —30.1 —83.0 354, 013, 317 
Nevada_. 83 —3:5 —88. 0 100 380 360 15 5 5, 488 +12.5 —85. 2 5, 126, 686 
* 786) -2&8| —811 1,200} 3,593} 3,089 273 231| $47,1%| -—47| -76.7| 32.234 880 
Washington 494 —52.5 —92.6 700 1, 842 1, 504 108 230 24,111 —59.9 —92.7 68, 274, 337 
Territories | 
i. cca glnen en RRA ; eee 2 ee ‘i 4 3, 350, 888 
eee 38 —25. 5 | —5.7 100 153 118 2 33 2, 187 —34.7 —92.4 12, 879, 226 
1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 4 As of Mar. 31, 1943, for Alaska. 
State law in Parton and Pennsylvania. ew York data not available. § Excludes Alaska for a 1943; data not re 
2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes ee ey payments. * Includes $18,716 resulting from review of 1938-4] seasonal claims in Oregon. 


na Represents sum of balances at end of month in Sta te clearing 


account and 


tanalned Int account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 


in the U 


. 8. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts 
transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 


7 Estimated at fewer than 100 individuals. 
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Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of un- 
employment benefits paid, by month, January 1940- 
April 1943 
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with increases of more than 200 percent in initial 
claims and even greater rises in waiting-period 
claims, reported declines in the number of com- 
pensable claims received. 

The decline of 28 percent in the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries was not matched by the 
decline in the number of unemployed. As a result, 
the proportion of the unemployed who received 
benefits during April declined to 15 percent of the 
900,000 persons reported by the Bureau of the 
Census as unemployed,’ in contrast to 18 percent 
during March. The estimated number of different 
individuals receiving one or more checks during 
the month declined only 19 percent, a considerably 
smaller change than that in the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries. ’ 

Collections during the month exceeded benefit 
payments by $140 million, bringing the total funds 
available for benefits at the end of April to a new 
high of $3.8 billion, 3.8 percent more than at the 
end of March. 

1 Obtained by dividing Bureau of Census estimate of unemployment dur- 


ing the week nearest the middle of the month into the average weekly number 
of benefit recipients during the month. 


Employment Service Operations* 


Placement Activities 


Although total placements made by the U. 8S. 
Employment Service in April showed their usual 
seasonal rise, for the first April on record the 
increase was the result of a gain in only one seg- 
ment of the total—agricultural placements. All 
industry divisions except forestry and fishing 
shared the decline in nonagricultural placements, 
whereas all types of farming except cotton showed 
increases. 

The decline in nonagricultural placements was 
in line with the drop in nonfarm employment in 
the country as a whole, according to estimates of 
the Bureau of the Census. There were 400,000 
fewer workers in nonagricultural industry in April 
than in March, primarily as a result of inductions 
for military service. The April decline was the 
fourth consecutive drop, and it brought total non- 
farm employment to the approximate level of 
April 1942. There was, however, a net gain of 
200,000 in the number of persons employed 


*Data from the Bureau of Program Requirements, War Manpower 
Commission. 
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throughout the country, because farm employment 
rose seasonally by 600,000. Half of the 200,000 
new workers came from among the unemployed— 
who numbered only 900,000 in April—and the 
other half represented net additions to the labor 
force. 

The 904,000 placements made in April were 13 
percent above the March total and nearly 50 per- 
cent above the figure for April last year. Of the 
25 States reporting increases from March in total 
placements, 15 had increases in both agricultural 
and nonagricultural placements; in 7, farm place- 
ments were solely responsible for the rise; and in 
only 3—Maine, Kentucky, and South Carolina— 
did rising nonfarm placements offset declines in 
farm placements. For the 4-month period Jan- 
uary—April, only 6 States—New Hampshire, 
Vermont, District of Columbia, Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana—had fewer placements 
this year than last, and, in each of these, declining 
nonfarm placements were entirely responsible for 
the decreases. 

Placements of women in nonfarm employment 


41 

















have risen from 30.5 to 34.2 percent of the totalin —_ has varied between 16.5 and 17.9 percent. As in 
the past 8 months. The proportion of nonwhite the first 3 months of the year, more than half the 
workers placed, on the other hand, has shown little nonfarm placements were in manufacturing in. 
change; in relation to total placements, the figure  dustries. Placements made in these industries 



















Table 1.—Nonagricultural and agricultural placements in the continental United States, by State, April and 
January-April 1943 
[Corrected to May 25, 1943] 

























































































Total Nonagricultura) Agricultural 
April 1943 Jan.-Apr. 1943 April 1943 Jan.-Apr. 1943 April 1943 Jan.-Apr. 1943 
me Percentage Per- Percentage Per- Percentage Per- 
change from— centage change from— centage change from— centage} Per- 
Num- Number | °hange | num. Number | ©2828 Num. |— Num. | Change | cent of 
ber from ber from ber ber from all 
Mar. | Apr. yom Mar. | Apr. yg Mar. | Apr. yoy — 
1943 1942 1942 1943 1942 1942 1943 1942 1942 
Total____. 904,063 | +13.1 | +49.5 |3, 155,628 | +59.7 |688, 771 —4.1 | +24.4 |2,714, 305 | +48.0 /215, 202 |+165.4 |+324.1 441, 323 |+211.7 14.0 
7,973 | —18.3 | —14.2 36, 951 +2.0 217 | +31.5 | —14.2 585 | +13.4 1.6 
6,243 | +8.8 | +28.9 21, 233 | +34.3 —11.3 | +36.5 335 | +66.7 1.6 
17,709 | —17.0 | +53.7 79,113 | +07.5 177 | +86.3 | +35.1 439 | +73.5 6 
1 914 +.2 -—7.9 7, 062 —3.3 (?) () 186 +7.5 2.6 
3,380 | —38.2 | +26.4 20,897 | +98.1 17 () (@) 59 | —16.9 3 
538 —4.6 | —47.5 2,318 | —26.4 59 | —38.5 | +11.3 296 | +96.0 11.3 
68, 842 —9.6 +5.1 286, 373 | +32.1 1,178 | +63.8 |+110.4 2, 691 |+105. 6 9 
1,388 | —12.6 —3.1 6, 362 | +24.6 28 (?) (2) 43 (?) 7 
23, 529 —1.3 | +35.8 86, 366 | +35. 4 1.490 | +91.0 |+746.6 2, 568 |+526.3 2.9 
30, 857 —7.7 | +21.1 128, 7: +41.0 1,076 | +63.0 |+204.0 | 2,467 |+234.7 1.9 
‘ 3,288 | —15.6 | —50.5 14, 250 | —39.9 10 @) (2) 10 () 3 
Ll . 12,322 | ~17.5 | +42.4 50, 834 | +84.6 185 | +38.1 |+137.2 648 |+166.7 1.3 
26.7 11, 533 | —26.4 | —31.5 58, 634 +8.8 458 | +32.9 | —50.8 2,505 | +22.3 4.2 
+.5 A q 6, 920 —1.0 | —25.0 27,358 | —16.9 330 | +46.0 |+288.2 1, 2903 |+688. 4 45 
w. ~*~ eS ae 5, 459 —5.9 | +17.3 22, 430 | +75.2 5, 322 —5.7 | +149 22,030 | +72.8 137 | —14.9 () 400 (2) 1.8 
Region 
ic aise 12,177 | +22.2 |+129.2 40, 160 |+145.4 | 11,965 | +23.2 |+127.9 38,990 |+140.8 212 | —18.1 |+241.9 1,170 |+-580. 2 2.9 
is ia 25, 477 —3.7 | +36.8 97,330 | +74.4 | 24,700 —5.7 | +36.5 5,963 | +74.9 777 |+184.6 | +45.2 1, 367 | +43.0 14 
R h +7 i aiding 48, 315 —7.7 | +28.7 196,128 | +77.2 | 46,897 —9.1 | +29.2 192, 867 | +77.3 1,418 | +76.8 | +15.5 3, 261 | +71. 1.7 
Tl rere GF 24, 181 +9.2 —4.4 92, 834 +9.8 | 21,808 5.8 | —11.0 87, 504 +5.9 2,373 | +53.6 |+204. 2 5, 240 | +183. 5 5.6 
ae , 583 —1.2 | +340 75,047 | +51.3 | 10,254 —4.7 | +27.0 72,719 | +48.1 1, 329 |+108.0 |+561. 2 2, 328 | +385. 0 3.1 
A" va pooner 14, 346 —3.3 | +17.0 55, 513 | +47.0 | 13,211 —5.8 | +12.6 52,770 | +45. 4 1,135 | +41.2 |+114.6 2,743 | +86.6 4.9 
nm "4 
Se 17,843 | +29.5 | +93.8 54,583 | +67.6 | 14;376 | +9.0 | +79.1 50, 033 | +62.4 | 3,467 |+486.6 |+194.1 4, 550 |+157.9 8.3 
aaa 121, 408 |+252.1 () 211, 669 |+673.3 | 17,038 | +16.0 |+121. 50, 690 |+-109.8 |104,370 |+427.2 () 160, 979 (3) 76.1 
Saari 15, 941 | +29.7 | +80.4 . 6 +53.7 | 15,524 | +27.7 | +78.9 43,006 | +53.5 417 |+206.6 |+159.0 672 | +63.5 1.5 
a 9, 809 —7.0 |+115.5 35, 573 |+-109. 4 9, 463 —6.6 |+113.1 34, 227 |+-107.5 346 | —15.8 |+211.7 1,346 |+174.1 3.8 
2. SS 4, 062 +2.0 | —42.6 16, 553 | —28.5 3, 900 +3.1 | —43.8 15,843 | —30.7 162 | —18.6 | +11.7 710 |+154.5 4.3 
Rae wii 10, 278 | +10.0 | +37.7 44,083 | +62.9/ 9,891 | +10.4 | +349 33. 544 | +26.0 7 +1.0 |+193.2 | 10, 539 @ 23.9 
n 
SR 8, 546 +5.3 +.6 29,484 | +19.2 6, 960 —1.5 —5.9 26,193 | +19.9 | 1,586 +50.5 | +44.3 3,291 | +14.0 11.2 
I hia 0 16,059 | +21.3 | +85.2 49,038 | +06.9 | 14,511 | +17.9 | +943 45,272 |+108.4 | 1,548 | +66.1 | +28.4 3,7 +18. 5 7.7 
ERS 9, 038 —9.2 | +86.2 30,043 |+-148.7 8,374 | —11.7 | +83.4 28, 093 |+-147.2 | 664 +42.5 |+130.6 1,950 |+172.3 6.5 
N. Dak ~ 2,627 | +20.7 +7.9 7,951 | +18.6 1, 823 +41 +3.9 6,293 | +21.7 | 804 | +89.2 | +18.4 1, 658 +8.4 20.9 
Sj @aa 1,528 | +23.4 | —36.1 6,251 | +17.4 1,296 | +19.9 | —37.0 5, 230 | +13.7 | 232 +47.8 | —30.3 1,021 | -+41.0 16.3 
(“See 20, 204 | +57.1 | +16.6 68,039 | +18.3 | 9,155 —9.4 —9.6 39, 392 (5) 11, 049 | +300. 9 +53.3 | 28,647 | +58.2 42.1 
Kans__ 16, 283 +8.3 |+126.7 59,724 | +90.2 | 15,723 +7.9 |+130.4 58,147 | +92.1 560 | +19.9 | +55.1 1,577 | +38.3 2.6 
Semstreonees 23, 897 —5.5 | +27.2 102, 274 | +80 20,058 | —11.2 | +25.8 93,185 | +76.5 3, +41.7 | +35.4 9, 089 |+136.8 8.9 
eas 21, 439 |+186.4 |+242.1 45, 362 |+-107.0 | 8,263 | +19.5 | +72.4 30,298 | +52.7 | 13,176 ( +794.5 | 15,064 |+629.8 33.2 
ONS RE Rn r 6, 397 —1.7 —2.4 23, 474 —3.0 5,513 | —13.3 —3.1 22, 317 —3.3 884 |+481.6 +2.2 1, 157 +2.0 4.9 
N. Mex____ 1,818 | —14.4 | —37.0 9,327 | +18.1 1,672 | —17.4 | —32.5 8, 837 | +28.6 146 | +43.1 | —64.1 4 —52.2 5.3 
th eae 69, +7.6 | +38.5 | 247,561 | +28.6 | 42,672 | —16.5 +12.2 | 178,806 | +24.9 | 27,072 | +07.4 |+119.4 | 68,755 | +39.5 27.8 
| 6, 279 +2.2 —4.2 22, 754 | +39.5 4,945 —4.0 —8.9 19, 454 | +37.1 1,334 | +34.7 | +18.5 3,300 | +56.0 14.5 
Idaho_____._. 5,650 | +37.2 | +38.5 15,417 | +65.0| 4,374 | +26.9 1.5 12,974 | +89.9 1,276 | +90.2 —6.9 | 2,443 —2.8 15.8 
| EEE 3,173 | +29.4 —2.1 9,389 | +35.4 1, 857 +9.0 0 6,652 | +40.7 1,316 | +75.9 —4.8 2,737 | +24.1 29.2 
iia anions 9, 739 | +15.7 |+208.3 42.053 |+334.0 | 9,314 | +15.3 |+200.5 41, 033 |+332. 3 4 +26.9 |+183.3 | 1,020 |+415.2 2.4 
eraser 1,853 | —17.6 | +35.8 6,675 | +94.9/ 1,480 | —20.1 | +33.0 982 |+114.3 373 |+128.8 | +48.0 +9.3 10.4 
SS 6, 596 +4.1 | +37.9 26,777 | +29.8 4,328 | ~10.4 | +37.4 16,749 | +45.5 2.268 | +50.5 | +39.0 | 10,028 | +10.1 37.5 
9” ees 89, 888 —8.0 | +38.0 | 364,742 | +80.7 | 69,138 —9.9 | +12.0 | 208,342 | +58.1 | 20,750 —1.1 |+502.8 | 66,400 |+405. 2 18.2 
Nev......' Leu ee —8.4 | +43.9 14, 682 | +77.1 3, 809 —8.3 | +51.7 14,170 | +87.2 166 —9.8 | —34.1 512 | —28.7 3.5 
ictaksnd 504 | +27.7 |+139.0 74, 585 |+139.7 | 20,954 | +28.5 |+152.2 70, 633 |+-147.3 1,550 | +16.9 | +39.8 | 3,952 | +55.0 5.3 
Wash_.__.._. 25,152 | +28.9 | +48.4 73,740 | +63.8 | 22,767 | +22.8 | +45.6 69,487 | +64.8 | 2,385 [+1441 | +81.8 | 4,253 | +49.3 5.8 
! War Manpower Commission regions. ‘ Excludes 103 agricultural placements made in cooperation with USES 
2 Not computed, because fewer than 50 agricultural placements were made in Tennessee during April 1943, and 5,145 made during January-April 1943, 
in 1 or both periods. which were credited to Tennessee. 
5 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. § Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 2.—Agricultural- placements in the continental 
United States, by type of activity, April and January- 
April 1943 


[Corrected to May 25, 1943] 


Table 4.—Total applications received in public employ- 
ment offices in the continental United States, by 
State, April 1943 


(Corrected to May 22, 1943] 



































April 1943 January-April 1943 
Per- 
Percentage 
Type of activity change from— ee Per- 
Num- Num. yy centage 
ber ber | Jan | distri- 
Mar. | Apr. Apr, | Oution 
1943 1942 1942 
ed conkemele 215, 292 |+-165. 4 |4+324.1 [441,323 |+-211.7 100.0 
turaland similar 
service eoueenee- 
SE nctigctcsenuedts 98, 366 (2) () = |105, 001 (?) 23.8 
is stieahiinreateeiiiqire 116,926 | +49.2 |+148.0 [336,322 |+154.2 76.2 
Grain_. 2,863 | +58.0 |+667.6 7, 783 | +826. 5 1.8 
Cotton... guntiadiaués 2,508 | —19.1 | +18.4 | 35,972 |+223.0 8.2 
— and tree-nut.. 12,720 | +28.2 |+259.9 | 37,698 |+309. 4 8.5 
ER se 3,631 | +17.0 |+174.0 | 11,206 |+178.5 2.5 
Livestock and poultry 6,125 |+181.0 |+271.9 | 10,700 |+160.2 2.4 
plied bap he 22,249 | +42.4 | +37.0 | 52,815 +3.1 12.0 
All other iseudhevswie 66,740 | +57.0 |+205.7 |180,148 |+248.0 40.8 





1 Includes establishments primarily engaged in performing, on a fee or con 
tract basis, such agricultural services as custom milling, hay baling, farm 
management, and animal-husbandry and horticultural services. Includes 
also business enterprises engaged in hunting and trapping or in the operation 
of game preserves. 

1 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 


comprised only 42 percent of the total last Sep- 
tember as against 54 percent in April. 
Agricultural placements rose more than season- 
ally in Apiil to a total of more than 215,000. 
Although Florida was responsible for most of the 
increase, only 9 States reported smaller farm place- 
ments than in March, and only 4 States had 
declines in the first 4 months of this year com- 
pared with the same period last year. In spite of 
increased placements, farm employment on May 1 
was about 3 percent less than it had been a 
year earlier, according to the Department of 





























War Manpower Commis- War Man: 
sion region and State | Number || “sign sogten ond State | Number 
RRR SL! 1, 154, 013 
061 
Region I: req 
nnecticut 15, 412 10, 266 
| Ee 11, 590 Temnessee._._......_..- 22, 113 
Massachusetts ________- 45,105 || Region VIII: 
New Hampshire 3, 008 pn _ ERE Freier 14, 308 . 
hode Island ______.__- 11, 497 Minnesota... ......-...- | 
, TERRES: 1, 492 Nebraska_._-_.......... 7, 
Region II: North Dakota_._._.._. 2,960 
ye Se 112, 005 South Dakota......._._ 2,831 
Region III: Region IX: 
SE ee 1, 986 ASMOMEN....sncn ciswcnist 12, 797: 
New Jersey_........._- 38,779 Pe ninineptibvinnpaisdtid 14, 035 
P Ivania._......_- 75, 835 ae 54, 645 
R : Oklahoma. --..........- 10, 518 
istrict of Columbia 6, 335 || Region X: % 
“2b Nile aS 22, 441 Louisiana. __--........- 18, 252 
North Carolina-______- 17, 336 New Mexico........... 1,664 
(IE 17, 620 REE 53, 328 
West Virginia... ...___- 11, 399 xI: Bi 
Region V: 11, 039 
entucky 22, 278 2,913 
| aS 33, 894 2, 392 
 _, Se Ses: 80, 185 5, 733 
Region VI: 1,113 
| RE Re 71, 306 $ 
Ri clicenccnuwt 46, 718 5, 045 
|... Sana 21, 028 91, 009 
Region VII 1,022 
RRA He 26, 991 16, 563 
is nkticntntdiccina 27, 490 8, 573 
Agriculture. On May 1, 10.5 million persons, of 


whom 8.2 million were family workers, were 
working on farms. Seasonal advances were 
greatest in the South, where the planting of corn 
and cotton made good progress, but unfavorable 
weather delayed spring work in many sections of 
the country. Selective Service regulations have 
relieved some apprehension concerning the farm- 
labor situation. Experienced workers are going 
back to farms from nonessential work, and men 


Table 3.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and major occupational 
group, April 1943 


[Corrected to May 25, 1943] 
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Total, all occupations 
roe eae eS | Profes- 
Industry division Bane aa | — pS Service | Skilled — pte 
Number| from | Women |Nonwhite| rial 
| March 
1943 
 Lhonnainiteaninnwwe 688, 771 | —4.1 | 235,230 118, 680 6, 686 57, 697 91, 659 96, 613 107, 563 328, 553 
I CI. <ani <ccevicaawdcatabsmasiid 407 | +164. 3 | 62 5 15 5 49 22 74 242 
ids eiesnsce<ee aaosatibeasesquineteniial’ 5, 219 —9.0 | 143 221 21 124 87| 1,754 586 2, 647 
a 99, 410 —6.6 | 2, 034 20, 369 339 2, 435 1, 447 27, 705 9, 396 58, 088 
Manufacturing -. 373, 662 —2.4 134, 392 36, 873 3, 857 23, 645 9, 529 54, 387 78, 539 203, 705 
rtation, communication, and other ‘public 
EE NE ERS EIEN ES Se Nei SM. 25, 661 4.4 | 863 3, 805 183 2, 986 1,011 1,765 2,920 16, 796 
Wholesale and retail trade____ . ohccitioinplatedbian 41, 109 —9.0 16, 019 6, 778 224 10, 260 11, 716 1, 164 3, 469 14, 276 
Finance, mourenee, and real estate......_..._..___-- 3, 687 —9.0 1, 788 733 32 1, 409 1, 521 119 114 492 
A aS RE RS 5 OF NER 82, 728 —-.9 54, 072 41, 560 949 5, 264 61, 215 2, 40 4,122 8, 638 
8 ASE EG RY EE 56, 502 —10.8 | 22,744 299 1, 065 11, 497 5, 048 7, 143 8, 317 23, 432 
Establishments not elsewhere classified... -._.._.- 386| —20.4 118 37 1 72 36 14 26 237 
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over age 38 are returning after their release by the 
Army. Some areas are organizing community 
farm programs to encourage townspeople to work 


on farms and others are utilizing Mexicans, 
Japanese from the relocation camps, and Baha. 
mian laborers to alleviate serious stringencies, 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance* 


Railroad employment continued to rise in 
April, while unemployment insurance activities— 
as measured by claims, applications, and certifi- 
cations—declined about 30 percent (table 1). 
Workers who applied for certificates of benefit 
rights in April numbered 430, indicating the 
approximate number of workers qualified for 
benefits who had their first unemployment in 
the current benefit year. Only in the New York, 
Chicago, and Atlanta regions were more than 50 
applications filed; the New York region had the 
largest number—72. At the end of April, 20,800 
workers had indicated some unemployment in the 
current benefit year by applying for certificates; 
in the corresponding period of last year the 
comparable figure was 87,800. 

Benefit accounts—In April, 400 new benefit 
accounts were opened, and 150 _ beneficiaries 
exhausted their accounts by receiving the full 
amount of compensation to which they were 
entitled in the benefit year. April was the second 
highest month for benefit exhaustions last year, 
but this year was the second lowest. The total 
number of exhaustions through April was 1,260 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research ‘and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 


compared with 8,500 a year earlier. In this 
benefit year, accounts have been opened for g 
total of 14,900 railroad workers. By the end of 
April, 84 of every 1,000 beneficiaries had exhausted 
their benefits, in comparison with 118 of each 
1,000 in the same period last year. 

Claims.—Claims for unemployment compen- 
sation numbered 5,000 in April. This figure repre- 
sents reductions of nearly one-third from the pre- 
ceding month’s claims and about seven-eighths 
from those for April 1942. The largest number— 
1,300—was received by the Minneapolis region, 
Loadings of Lake Superior ore boats did not begin 
until late in April, and track work was delayed in 
this region even more than in others. In no other 
region were there as many as 1,000 claims in April, 
Four regions—Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, and 
San Francisco—had 300 or less. In this benefit 
year, 95,900 claims for benefits had been received 
by the end of April, less than one-fifth the number 
at the end of April 1942. 

Claims records indicate that almost one-fourth 
of the year’s unemployment has occurred in the 
New York region. Three regions—New Yok, 
Chicago, and Atlanta—account for nearly half 
the total claims received. In these three regions, 
also, the decrease from the preceding benefit year 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, 
claims received, and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-43 
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1942-43 1941-42 
Period - Siena | | Benefit payments ? - . | Benefit payments ? 
"lace- | Applica- = ace- | Applica- | . 
ments tions | Claims | ments | tions! | Claims 

Number Amount } | Number Amount 
July-April____- s 141, 422 20, 838 | 95, 927 75, 640 | $1, 665, 833 35, 935 87, 818 486,657 | 422,270 | $8, 352, 408 
AS 17, 873 426 | 5,010 | 4,170 | 103,911 | 7,000; 1,547| 42,542) 37,440) 691, 30 
(ae a 9, 342 221 2, 753 2, 343 58, 171 3, 601 854 26, 055 22, 816 422, 270 
8 Se 8, 531 205 2, 257 1, 827 45, 741 3, 489 693 16, 487 14, 624 269, 050 

Weekly averages 

eh cada vekbbadonacd 3, 508 1, 452 2, 499 1, 630 33, 551 526 4, 031 6, 478 4, 632 81, 260 
Se 3, 024 752 2, 904 2, 403 50, 914 655 1, 339 7, 763 6, 122 128, 781 
September...__.___.....____- 2, 706 446 2, 766 2, 216 48, 865 634 1, 032 7, 494 6, 661 146, 230 
“ae 2,111 290 2, 450 1,940 42, 164 7 1, 218 7, 345 6, 387 138, 744 
eo ce ban wen 2, 024 326 2, 168 1, 747 38, 369 880 2,991 9, 704 7, 833 164, 150 
i kes deccenecan 3, 550 694 2, 250 1, 686 34, 747 1, 534 5, 018 13, 989 11, 652 212, 314 
ie cad cope nace 3, 769 450 2, 619 2, 136 48, 009 625 3, 001 19, 454 17, 205 326, 983 
a, Se 3, 951 193 2, 078 1, 734 39, 478 432 1, 146 17, 681 16, 391 332, 044 
se 4, 262 133 1, 506 1, 01 31, 045 783 609 15, 254 14, 313 286, 590 
hth cc caiakeonee 4, 126 98 1, 156 962 23, 979 1, 625 355 9,749 8, 580 158, 427 

1 For current benefit year only. ? Net figures, adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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has been less than elsewhere. In the New York 
and Atlanta regions the decrease amounted to 
about 75 percent, while in the Denver and San 
Francisco regions the declines were 86 and 91 
percent, respectively. 

Benefit payments.—Including delayed payments 
and allowing for recoveries of erroneous payments, 
benefit payments amounting to $104,000 were 
made as a result of 4,200 certifications in April. 
The average payment was even higher than in 
March, which was previously the highest that had 
been paid by the Board (table 2). The 400 pay- 
ments for initial current benefit-year periods of 
unemployment averaged $20.26, and 3,900 certifi- 
cations for subsequent current benefit-year periods 
of unemployment averaged $25.15. 

There were only slight changes in the average 
number of compensable days per certification. 
For initial periods the average was the same as in 
the preceding month; for subsequent periods it 
decreased slightly. The average daily benefit rate, 
however, increased 13 cents from March to April 
for initial certifications and 19 cents for subse- 
quent certifications. The average initial pay- 
ment rose 81 cents, and the average subsequent 
payment, 85 cents. 





In both types of payments, the higher benefit 
rates reflect slight increases in thé number of 
payments made to firemen and brakemen, most 
of whom received the maximum daily benefit 
rate, and a decrease for the other occupational 
groups combined. Roughly 30 percent of the 
certifications in April were made to firemen and 
brakemen, and less than 20 percent to track la- 
borers, whose daily benefit rates are relatively low. 

The proportion of payments made to firemen 
and brakemen is probably the largest recorded 
for that group, even though unemployment amonn 
them is so low that a movement has begun ig 
railroad centers to pool the “extra boards” (re- 
serves) so as to make the most efficient use of 
their time. The larger proportion of benefit pay- 
ments to firemen and brakemen may be explained 
primarily by the extremely low level of unemploy- 
ment in the industry, by the readiness with which 
other unemployed railroad workers enter other 
industries, and by the trainmen’s choice of await- 
ing the call to return to railroad work. 

In addition to their interest in the industry, 
firemen and brakemen are tied to it economically 
by their special railroad skills and their seniority 
positions. They therefore await the call from the 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 


of compensable days for certifications 


of benefit year 1942-43, by month ' 




































































| | 
| Certifications with 14 | Certifications with 8-13 days of | Certifications with 5-7 days of 
All certifications | days of unemployment unemployment unemployment 
] 
| Aver- | | Aver- Aver- 
Type of certification and age | age age 
period | | Aver- | Aver- | num- | Percent) Aver- | Aver- | Percent) Aver- | Aver- | num- | Percent) Aver- | Aver- | num- 
Num-| age age ber of | of all age age of all age age ber of | of all age ber of 
| ber | pay- | daily | com- | certifi-| pay- | daily | certifi-| pay- | daily | com- | certifi-| pay- dally com- 
| | ment | benefit — | cations ment | benefit | cations} ment | benefit — cations | ment t = 
| ie | 
days? } days? days? 
| 
Certifications for first revis- | 
tration period: 
July 1942.. 2, 457 | $16. 59 $2. 82 5. 88 66.7 | $19.95 | $2.85 33.3 $9. 87 $2. 82 5 Ee Sere RGM SL 
August. ‘ 3, 262 16. 23 2. 80 5. 80 64.6 19. 56 2.79 35. 4 10. 16 2. 82 Sf ee eee ee ee 
September. . 1, 557 15. 25 2.70 5. 66 62.0 18. 63 2. 66 38.0 9. 75 2. 81 Sf RR Rm ey 
October. - ‘ 1, 146 17.00 2.92 5. 84 64.9 | 20.73 2. 96 35. 1 10. 35 2. 80 , Se Mra Se ee: 
November __.. 819 | 16.71 2. 88 5. 80 66.2 20. 21 2. 89 33.8 9. 85 2. 85 SR eS 
December . 1, 584 17.30 2.82 6.14 75.1 19. 61 2. 80 24.9 10. 32 2. 89 SS Be ere are eee 
January 1943 2, 016 17. 42 2. 87 6. 07 72. 4 20. 07 2. 87 27.6 10. 45 2. 88 SS eee Mere Se 
February. ._.. ‘ 899 17. 46 2. 90 6. 02 70.0 20. 47 2.93 30.0 10. 47 2. 80 eee eee GT Fee 
March...___. 511 19. 45 3.19 6.10 71.2 22. 64 3. 23 23.8 11. 55 2.99 Sf en ers NEE ie 
a a 20. 26 3. 32 6. 10 71.9 | 23.24 3.32 28.1 12. 84 3.31 8. |... ...<d.).2<cncestnubbeaeees 
Certifications for subse- 
quent registration periods: 
July 1942........_.. 351 25. 16 2.77 9. 08 77.2 27.77 2.78 19.7 17. 98 2.74 6. 57 3.1 $6.00 | $2.75 2.18 
August. -_. 6, 716 24. 02 2. 80 8. 57 69.0 28. 00 2. 80 23.0 18. 50 2. 80 6. 61 8.0 5. 66 2.76 2.05 
September. 7, 680 23. 36 2. 76 8.45 65.7 27.82 2. 78 26.1 17. 76 2. 69 6. 59 8.2 5.44 2.73 1.99 
ctober___. 7,452 | 22.57 2.77 8.15 59.4 28. 09 2. 81 29.9 17. 53 2. 64 6. 63 10.7 5.99 2. 87 2.09 
SS eee 6, 161 23. 06 2.78 8. 30 61.6 28.27 2. 83 28.5 17. 88 2.64 6.77 9.9 5. 56 2.73 2.0 
m Os acid todas 5,798 | 21.81 2. 76 7.91 57.4 | 27.86 2.79 28.7 | 17.17 2. 66 6. 44 13.9 6. 27 2.74 2.29 
January 1943..........-.. 6. 964 23. 80 2. 83 8. 40 67.0 28.74 2. 87 22.7 17. 38 2. 68 6. 49 10.3 5. 86 2.68 2.19 
NEESER EP: 6,066 | 23.71 2.78 8. 53 66.7 | 28.10 2. 81 25.1 | 17.90 2. 69 6. 65 8.2 5. 87 2.76 2.13 
REA SES: 5, 445 24.30 2.89 8. 41 65. 3 29.19 2.92 25.3 18. 44 2. 80 6. 59 9.4 6. 24 2. 86 2.18 
Pein didcaddcicacactin | 3,860 | 25.15 3. 08 8. 28 61.5 | 31.33 3.13 26.6 | 19.37 2.95 6. 57 11.9 6.00 2.76 2.18 
1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for 


average benefit per certification. 
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registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration 
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railroad industry to return to work. Laborers, 
on the other hand, who are the more frequently 
laid off, under average conditions receive between 
30 and 50 percent of the benefit payments and 
have tenuous ties to the railroad industry. Many 
are ineligible for benefits, and the seniority posi- 
tions of those who are eligible are frequently 
inadequate to hold them in the face of, present 
competition for labor. 

. Almost 60 percent of the April payments went 
to workers who were 45 years of age or older. 
The concentration of unemployment among the 
older workers was general for the different occu- 
pational groups. The number and amount of 
benefits paid in each State for each of the first 
three quarters of the current benefit year appear 
in table 3. 

Employment service —Employment service oper- 
ations in April showed a slight decline from the 
previous high level. During the month, 4,100 
orders for workers were placed with the Board by 
railroad employers. Of the 36,100 persons re- 
ferred, 17,900 were placed. More than 6,800 of 
the placements, almost two-fifths of the total, 
were for trackmen. Brakemen, freight handlers, 
and shopcraft workers accounted for a large per- 
centage of the remainder. A substantial number 
of men over 38, released from military service in 
accordance with War Department regulations, 
were placed. Most of them were skilled shopmen. 
In addition, a number of annuitants returned to 
active service as locomotive engineers, brakemen, 
telegraphers, janitors, and clerks. 
~The number of employer orders increased by 
18 percent. The rise probably was due in part to 
the instructions issued by the War Manpower 
Commission recognizing the Board as the sole 
Federal employment agency responsible for the 
recruitment of railroad workers. The larger num- 
ber of orders, nevertheless, resulted in somewhat 
smaller numbers of openings, referrals, and place- 
ments. 

The tendency of employers to relax require- 
ments and job qualifications continues as com- 
petition in the labor market becomes keener. 
Many roads are promoting laborers to helpers and 
helpers to journeymen after they have served but a 
fraction of the time customarily required. Men 
with slight physical defects, such as impaired 
vision or minor hernias, will now be accepted in 
certain occupations. In some instances, medical 
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Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State 


residence of beneficiary, by quarter, July 1942-March 
1943 ' 





| 1942 | 1943 
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July-Sep- October- January- 
State tember December Mar 
"3 ) ving ale 
—_ [Amouee — Amount ro Amount 
Total -------~~|26, 796 |$571, 343 |22, 986 |$492, 922 |21, 688 | $497, 657 
Alabama sndicnisieniada-chale 450 10, 186 488 10, 108 298 5, 874 
Arizona <= 67 1, 491 52 1, 513 45 712 
Arkansas. . — ee 8, 834 241 5, 162 253 5, 057 
California vs — 498 | 11, 569 317 7, 609 196 4, 930 
Colorado... ........ 3 245 5, 987 119 2, 765 283 6, 048 
Connecticut -____.._-- 41 921 21 507 | (4) (2) 
Delaware A. ¢ 30 731 (?) (?) (?) (2) 
District of Columbia - -- 48 1, 307 46 144 24 716 
Florida ‘ deiaieal .-| 1,081 20, 031 631 13, 637 130 
Ry 1,126 | 20,499 | 1,550 | 37,361 476 11, 241 
Idaho _. jabadaeeben 111 3, 660 140 2,7 102 3, 568 
Tilinois_ _ __- Se 52,312 | 1,815 37, 534 | 1,277 25, 878 
Indiana___.___.... : 487 10, 090 418 9, 213 428 8, 552 
ere 494 | 10,308 448 8, 284 | 1,063 20, 491 
EE 342 8, 326 Zl 5, 523 259 6, 166 
ae 817 17, 130 881 17, 797 455 9, 951 
Louisiana. -............| 895] 15,231 741 14, 839 250 4, 360 
Maine Oe Lee 134 2, 295 174 3, 218 160 2, 952 
Maryland : 189 4, 063 189 3, 828 127 3, 200 
Massachusetts... _____- 750 | 15,809 467 | 10,97 169 3, 851 
es cd 528 | 11,209 543 | 11,934 919 23, 940 
Minnesota. ._- ednke 802 17, 479 698 12, 836 | 3,370 91, 920 
Mississippi. .-- -- 453 9, 705 4s 9, 281 377 8, 502 
Missouri................| 1,114 | 26,207 | 1,192 | 27,756 | 1,684 33, 979 
Ph 89 2, 317 104 2, 250 241 4, 656 
TE RSS: 145 3, 734 131 3, 500 271 7, 581 
Nevada... ee 2 67 2, 07: 85 1,715 21 563 
New Hampshire 19 354 27 653 33 716 
New Jersey oie 1,088 | 25, 337 726} 15,191 346 7, 389 
New Mexico___-. 85 1, 853 64 1, 331 63 1, 869 
New York venvol Wee 88,723 | 3,009 64, 655 | 1,871 37, 873 
North Carolina... of 360 7,311 381 8, 119 196 4, 220 
North Dakota__- 52 1,001 116 1, 783 346 6, 090 
Ohio . 594 12, 461 640 14, 297 479 12, 061 
Oklahoma hie 357 | 7, 201 235 5, 407 238 5, 675 
Oregon alate ont 74 | 2, 325 55 1, 290 99 2, 409 
Pennsylvania...........| 1,133 | 26,743 | 1,074 22, 819 801 16, 601 
Rhode Island__-_-_- | 22 421 24 594 12 189 
South Carolina-__. > 5, 530 320 7, 391 229 4, 610 
South Dakota.__...._--_| 30 771 34 742 247 4, 239 
Tennessee _ _____-- ..| 806) 17,780 769 17, 717 458 10, 608 
Texas___. : .| 2,021 38, 388 | 1, 526 34, 628 696 15, 022 
Utah_. : < om 197 5, 908 134 3, 256 220 7, 32 
Vermont - _-_--- 15 369 24 369 45 
Virginia. _...._- ane 431 8, 654 259 5, 390 214 4,718 
Washington....._.. 119 3, 143 58 1, 510 33 
West Virginia--__. ; 327 | 7,142 317 6, 708 142 3, 
Wisconsin.__....... 435 | 10,123 692 12,319 | 1,723 42, 574 
Wyoming ---_...--- 197 6, 003 128 3, 735 e 
Outside continental 
United States_........ ll 208 18 390 57 1, 448 








1 Based on a 33-percent sample. 
? Less than 10 certifications for an amount not exceeding $200. 


examinations have been discontinued altogether. 
Maximum age limits in many skilled occupations 
are being revised upward considerably for appli- 
cants with previous experience, and minimum 
limits are being lowered for trackmen, student 
trainmen, and others. Employers are establishing 
training schools for prospective employees in such 
occupations as brakeman, switchman, fireman, 
telegrapher, and train-order operator. In some 
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cases, students’ expenses. and wages are paid by 
the carrier while in training. 

Employers in the northern part of the country 
whose activities are largely of a seasonal nature 
have expressed their appreciation to the Board for 
arranging the transfer of their employees to full- 
time employment in other sections of the country 
during their slack season. Many precious man- 
hours were conserved for the railroad industry 
through these arrangements. Employees who 
might otherwise have been idle were able to 
continue working. Most of the employees trans- 
ferred have now returned to their home roads. 

Employer needs, as estimated in the monthly 
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reports submitted to the employment service by 
191 employers, rose to 78,000 on May 1, a sub- 
stantial increase above the 67,300 reported by 180 
employeis for the previous month. The greatest 
demand, as was to be expected, was for trackmen, 
with substantial numbers of other laborers also 
required. All the reports have been forwarded to 
Board field-service employees for their use in 
obtaining the required personnel. 

Reports from the employers indicated that only 
172 employees will be laid off during May. These 
surplus employees are mostly locomotive firemen 
and brakemen, who are likely to be recalled to 
service within a short time. 








OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE « ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Certi- 
fied, April 1943 

At the end of April, 762,000 monthly benefits 
were in force at a monthly rate of $13.9 million 
(table 1). During the month, more than 6,000 
entitlements were terminated, and 24,600 benefits 
were awarded. While the total number of awards 
showed very little change from March, the distri- 
bution by type of benefit was somewhat different. 
There were 200 more primary-benefit awards and 
200 fewer awards of widow’s current benefits in 
April than in March. 

At the end of the month, 87,400 benefits or 11.5 
percent of the total in force were in suspension. 
For widow’s current and primary benefits the 
percentages were 17.3 and 14.5, respectively. 

Almost $12.5 million was certified for monthly 
benefit payments to 663,000 beneficiaries during 
April (table 2). Certifications for lump-sum pay- 
ments showed a slight decrease from March; $1.6 
million was certified for payments based on the 
wages of 11,800 deceased workers. 


Table 2.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 
certified, by type of payment, April 1943 and cumula- 
tive, January-April 1943 
































April 1943 
Total 

. Percentage dis- | amount 

Type of payment Num- tribution certified 

ber of Amount Jan a 

benefi- | certified April 1 
ciaries ! Benefi- A 
ciaries mount 
Monthly benefits ?__.| 663,324 |°$12,485,653 | 100.0 100.0 |? $48, 324, 816 
ae 282,014 | 6,696,192 | 425 53.6 | 26, 150, 940 
Supplementary . 93,093 | 1,174,499 14.1 9.4 4, 588, 309 
Rg ec ta 83, 382 1, 062, 567 12.6 8.5 4, 140, 734 
 , See 9, 711 111, 932 1.5 9 447, 665 
Survivor’s eee > 4, 614, 962 43.4 37.0 17, 585, 477 
Widow's. ae. 34, 744 754, 982 5.2 6.0 2, 830, 235 
Widow’s current_| 63,628 | 1,355, 456 9.6 10.9 5, 238, 344 
Child’s 186, 477 455, 313 28.1 19.7 9, 329, 450 
Parent’s. 3, 368 49, 211 ~~ 4 187, 448 
Lump-sum payments.| 411,808 | 1, 635, 064 | |- 6, 155, 450 
Under 1939 amend- | 
ments * eis % | 1, 630, 717 a ae am 6, 140, 782 
Under 1935 act * 101 ee Cidacksctten 14, 668 
| 





! Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after cert tion. 

? Distribution by type estimated. 

3 Includes retroactive ———- 

* Number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were based. 

5 Payable with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no sur- 
vivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died. 

* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to January 1940. 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status? and actions effected during month, by type of benefit, 
April 1943 
[Current month's data corrected to May 17, 1943] 

































































Total Primary Wife's Child’s Widow's pale naky Parent's 
Status of benefit and action |——---—-——-—- ptiin scibalali RSS a8 a 
a J » y “ J | ‘f - y * y ™ 
— | Amount — Amount —_ Amount —_ Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1943____|743, 301) $13, 524, 096/331, 424) $7, 637, 637 051) $1, 153, 642/202, 906 $2, 482, 307 33,502 $676, 708) 78, 066'$1, 530,840} 3, 292) $42, 962 
Current-payment status... .|640, 207} 11, 540, 957/274, 017| 6, 330, 624| 80,897} 997, 040/187, 813, 2, 304,859) 33,156) 667, 688| 61,076) 1,198,322) 3,248) 42, 424 
parmen yment status. - 3, 003 57, 466, 2,045 43, 627 387 4, 455 | 3, 200 122) 3, 037 170 3, 075 6 72 
Conditional-payment | 
REE a 100, 091 1, 925, 673) 55, 362) 1, 263, 12, 767 152, 147} 14,820| 174, 248 284) 5, 983) 16, 820: 329, 443 38 466 
Suspended___.__.._..._--- 639 1, 549, 313) 46, 433) 1,022,518) 10,315 118, 559} 12,597! 147,053 171) 3, 525) 13, 086 257, 204 37 454 
ON i licinnetiine ahiw ans 17, 452 376, 360) 8,929) 240,868) 2, = 33, 588) 2, 223) 27, 195 113) 2,458) 3,734 72, 1 12 
Actions during April 1943: 
its awarded.._________. 24, 618 446,120) 8,519 208,474) 2,913 37,053; 8, 085 100, 005; 1, 673) 33, 361; 3,305 65, 585 13 1, 642 
Rutitionents terminated *..| 6,053 105, 629} 1,977 46, 779) 956: 11,601 1,958 2A, 653 158} 3, 120 982 19, 183 22) 293 
Net adjustments ¢______.... —15 1, 333 —3 390 -—3 14 —10 568 —5| —89 6 453 0 -3 
In force as of Apr. 30, 1943. .._|761,851| 13, 865, 920| 337, 963) 7,799,722) 96,005) 1, 179, 108) 209,023) 2, 558,227) 35,072, 706,860) 80,305) 1,577,695) 3,393) 44,308 
ene erent status___.|652,993; 11, 769, 067| 277, 376) 6,420,141; 82,027) 1,012, 582/193, 380) 2,373,794) 34,612) 696,609) 62,251| 1,222,110) 3,347| 43,741 
pe fae oe t status _. 3, 450 66,885) 2,341 50, 489 464 5, 291 3, 471 142) 3, 417 207 3, 839 5 61 
Condit onal-payment 
a nc igmaserel 105, 408; 2,029,968) 58,246) 1, 329, 13,514, 160,918) 15,352) 180,962 318) 6,744) 17,937| 351,746 41 506 
Suspended__.............. 87,367; 1,640, 590) 49, 160) 1,082,803) 11, 126, 651) 13,019; 152, 350) 192 3,970} 13,934) 274,322 40 494 
Gis cee cccndesccenna 18, 041 389, 378; 9, 086 2, 492 34, 267) 2,333 28, 612 126 2,774; 4,003 77, 424 1 12 
1 | 
its total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent nite ; if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a sus- 


changes in er cae and amount of benefits A ony footnote 4) and terminations 
—— ae 0 3). cumulative from January 1940. 

current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
Fh ay of fied amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit 


in deferred-; ent status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 
Benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefi- 
43 


pen: benefit; otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 
+ Benefits are terminated when a benefi dies or loses entitlement to 
benefits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 
4 Adjustments result from o tion of maximum and minimum provisions 
-# — amendments, sec. (a) and (b), and from other administrative 
actions. 
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Characteristics of Persons Awarded Monthly 

Benefits in 1942 
Because of increased employment opportunities 
for the aged, fewer primary and wife’s benefits 
were awarded in 1942 than in 1941. On the other 
hand, the number of awards of survivor benefits 
increased because more workers had acquired 
insured status. As a result, the proportion of 
primary benefits awarded decreased from 42.6 
percent of the total in 1941 to 38.6 percent in 1942 
(table 3). Wife’s benefits decreased from 13.4 
to 12.9 percent of the total. 

This shift in the composition of the group to 
whom benefits were awarded is reflected in the 
distribution of beneficiaries by sex. Male bene- 
ficiaries decreased as a proportion of the total from 
51.8 percent in 1941 to 48.8 in 1942. The distri- 
bution by sex of beneficiaries who were awarded 
primary, child’s, or parent’s benefits in 1942 differs 
little from 1941. The largest change occured 
among primary beneficaries; in this group women 
accounted for 13.0 percent of the total in 1942 as 
compared with 12.1 percent in 1941. 

Since men outnumber women almost seven to 
one among primary beneficiaries—the beneficiary 
group with the highest average benefit—awards to 
male beneficiaries constitute a slightly higher per- 
centage of the total amount awarded than of the 
total number of beneficiaries. For child’s and 





parent’s benefits the percentage distribution of the 
amount awarded corresponds very closely to that 
of the number of beneficiaries. 

Only 6.3 percent of the awards were made to 
nonwhite beneficiaries, and the amount of benefits 
awarded to them was 4.2 percent of the total. For 
each type of benefit, the proportion of nonwhite 
beneficiaries was about the same as in the 1941 
awards. 

The age distribution of individuals awarded 
monthly benefits in 1942 shows little difference 
from that for 1941. In 1942, 23 percent of the 
primary benefits were awarded to workers at the 
minimum age of 65 and 37 percent to workers aged 
70 or over (table 4). The age distributions for 
wife’s and widow’s benefits are similar to that for 
primary benefits but show a slightly greater pro- 
portion awarded at the younger ages. Parent’s 
benefits are concentrated at the older ages, partly 
because parents are more likely to be dependent at 
the older ages. Half the widow’s current benefi- 
ciaries were aged 35-49. Child’s benefits show a 
concentration among those aged 14-17. 

Since the age distribution of persons to whom 
benefits are awarded varies little from year to year 
and since terminations are relatively few, the 
monthly benefits awarded in one year and remain- 
ing in force at the end of the next present an age 
distribution approximately equivalent to that of a 


Table 3.—Distribution of number and amount of benefits awarded' in 1942, by type of benefit, sex, and race 

























































































Total Male Female Percentage distribution 
| | ; Male Female 
Type of benefit Negro | Negro 

Number |Percent| Total | White | = | Total | White | 89d | Total Negro Negro 

| races | races | Total | White | other | Total | White other 

as PRE ees we oe beady races races 

Number of benefits awarded 
OE at ae 
Total 258, 116 | 100.0 | 125, 856 117, 749 | 8, 107 132, 260 | 124,125 | 8,135 100.0 48.8 45.6 3.2 61.2 48.1 3.1 
Primary . . .. __| 99.622 38.6 86, 641 82,603 | 3,948 12, 981 12, 623 358 100.0 87.0 83.0 4.0 13.0 12.7 3 
TD 33, 250 BE SE wonmiei “2 ay 33, 250 32, 542 | pee 3 ee Sete Senor 100.0 97.9 2.1 
SE 77, 384 30.0 38, 913 34,788 | 4,125 38, 471 34,186 | 4, 285 100.0 50.3 45.0 5.3 49. 44.2 5.5 
Widow’s si 14, 774 ” | Suet esaccd & 14,774 | 14,336 6} MOGL. 8 Se ae 100.0} 97.0 3.0 
Widow’s current..| 31, 820 BEEP Vimika semcmetectanth sd |} $1,820 20,559 | 2,261 ee 100.0 92.9 7.1 
Parent’s........ 1, 266 5 | 302 268 34 | YOA 879 85 100. 0 23.9 21.2 2.7 76.1 60. 4 6.7 
Monthly amount of benefits awarded 
| | 

Total. . $4,655,054 100.0 $2,090,019 | $2,480,964 |$108,055 |¢2,068,085 $1,977,737 |$88, 298 100.0 55.6 53.3 2.3 44.4 42.5 1.9 
Primary . 2, 355, 039 50. 6 |2, 106,026 |2, 035,277 | 70,749 249,013 | 243,712 5, 301 100.0 89. 4 86. 4 3.0 10.6 10.4 on 
Wife's. te 414, 402 8.9 ietiinnal Sie EM, SOT: 414,402 | 407,731 6, 671 fi) re eres oe 100.0 98. 4 16 
Child's. . 950, 351 2.4 479,007 | 442,155 | 36,942 471,254 433,009 | 38, 245 100.0 50.4 46.5 3.9 49.6 45.6 40 
Widow’s._..._.... 296, 181 OS Bc crecddeablecciadddolceke .| 206, 181 289,518 | 6,663 tf eS eS ae 100.0 97.8 2.2 
Widow's current..| 622, 384 RS fecccecea as Cee a =U RS CS ee ee B® 100.0 95.1 49 
RE ee 16, 697 3 3, 806 3, 532 364 12, 801 11, 882 919 100. 0 23.3 21.1 2.2 76.7 71.2 5.5 



































1 Represents all benefits awarded, January-December 1942, without adjustment for deductions, changes in number or amount, or terminations. 
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year’s awards with an advance in age of 1 year. _ is approximately equal to the number of benefit 
The cumulative effect is not only that the group of awarded. 

beneficiaries whose benefits are in force is a rela- 

tively older one than that represented by a year’s Previous Occupation and Job Status of Appli. 
awards but also that there is a general increase in cants for Account Numbers 

age between the in-force group of one year and that Despite the fact that more than 68 million 
of the next. This relationship will be true for each account numbers have been assigned, the volume 
year until such time as the number of terminations of applications for new accounts continues at q 


Table 4.—Number and monthly amount of benefits awarded ' in 1942 and in force * December 31, 1942, by age of 
beneficiary and type of benefit 
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ii 
Awarded, 1942 In force, Dec. 31, 1942 | Awarded, 1942 In force, Dee. 31, 1942 
—. | Monthi Monthl Age group ! | Monthl M 
onthly r onthly r Monthly | y; on 
Number emount Number emeunt | Number amount | Number ae 
| | | 
Primary benefits | Widow’s current benefits 
| 
| Be ee 99, 622 | $2,355,039 | 313,484 | $7, 198, 998 er ae 31, 820 $622,384 | 71,574 | $1, 390,431 
22, 552, 843 22, 180 538,170 || Under 20__. 238 3, 627 297 4 
15, 467 364, 382 38, 269 sion cmntind bttsinmisted 2, 005 32, 208 3, 478 55, O77 
9, 705 226, 904 45, 151 1, 020, 702 || 25-29................- Cee 3, 348 58, 774 7,110 122, 993 
7, 926 186, 498 46, 520 1, 029, 215 || 30-34__.__. es Coe at naa 4, 133 78, 781 9, 595 179, 511 
6, 762 157, 175 38, 286  . . | Sela 5, 026 100, 861 11, 808 235, 353 
7, 059 166, 418 27, 024 EE RE Eee | 5, 453 112, 375 12, 802 263, 680 
SESS ne aer ee | 65,325 110, 316 12, 497 250, 711 
5, 808 137, 153 17, 380 a *  eaereneear 4, 031 81, 145 9, 274 186, 377 
5, 242 121, 704 16, 484 389, 801 _,, a -camnigeda 1, 883 37, 070 4,041 79, 301 
4, 087 95, 799 13, 242 A eat ale 366 6, 648 12, 444 
3, 431 80, 631 11, 129 262, 153 || 65 and over mic daccuistai 12 } 264 24 491 
9,023 | 211,787 | 29, 460 689, 650 
2, 320 | 53, 745 8, 359 192, 917 ee ee . 
| Parent’s benefits 
| 
Wife’s benefits l l l 
Total ss eanaintdeiindedigstiines 1, 266 | $16, 697 | 3, 045 | $39, 603 
| ed ee 
ORES Spe 33,250 | $414,402 | 88,828 $1, 085, 543 || 65......._. | 131 1, 617 126 | 1, 46 
Th iccsns “ee 116 1, 421 221 | 2, 716 
ET, Le ae 1| 12 | 1 | 13 |) @7....... 79 997 | 225 2. 808 
RS | 9,054) 113,244) 8, 678 | 108, 393 || 68____ Ji Aateat 75 983 | 206 | 2 606 
| TN ae 5, 138 | 64, 136 12, 180 | 150, 311 || 60.___. : ie 71 914 | 196 2, 462 
SME SR ee 3, 676 45,657 | 12, 496 | 151, 624 || 70_-- sinks 76 990 | 205 | 2, 668 
aR RL 2 954 36,970 | 11,268 | 137, 229 |) 71. i. | 64 | 842 190 | 2 482 
let ha dkeneecenonceta 2, 510 31, 595 9, 220 | 112, 372 || 72... 69 | 909 | 215 | 2, 798 
2... 66 886 184 | 2, 408 
AOE a 2, 234 27, 702 8, 034 | 96,813 || 74..... poet AN 807 | 159 | 2,073 
NS 2 es 1, 655 | 20,712 5, 960 | 73, 563 || 75-79 243 3, 322 | 605 8, 147 
i, cn 1, 464 18, 176 5, 063 | 62, 020 || 80 and over | 218 3, 009 | 513 6, Bi 
AUREL ST Ea 1, 206 15, 012 4, 029 49, 252 | | 
RE RR 895 | 10,952} 3,114 | 37,7 ; ae 
RR Se Ea a a a ae 2, 088 | 25, 707 | 7, 311 | 88, 841 } Child’s benefits 
a RIL 375 4, 527 1, 474 17, 405 | i lS a — 
Total 77, 384 $950,351 | 185,720 | $2, 266, 304 
Widow’s benefits $$ |} |} rere 
Under 1 2, 021 | 23,171 | 2, 004 | 23, 036 
‘Se ae 2 Rs 33,972 | 4,706 53, 563 
ES 14,774 | $296,181 | 28.966 | $584,354 || 2........ 3, 065 | 35,003 | 6, 930 78, 825 
3 3, 075 | 35,918 | 7,742 89, 270 
he an RE a 3, 640 74, 213 3, 595 ae 2 4........ 3, 213 | 7,548 | 8, 235 96, 124 
aa 2 a deat 1,944) 38,544) 4,037 81, 127 || 5 3,403 | 40,222) 8,660 101, 063 
_ = ea eae Ae 1, 620 32, 243 3, 803 76, 133 || 6 3, 449 | 40, 682 | 8, 855 104, 206 
Ne ce Sumey 1, 348 | 26, 709 3, 330 og | SO ee 3, 558 | 42, 494 | 9, 175 108, 629 
EE SS SE, Se eae 1, 184 | 23, 300 2, 792 EE EEE Sie 3, 753 45, 077 | 9, 709 115, 819 
ES SE es 1, 020 | 20, 301 2, 348 4) ENG 3, 770 46,051 | 9,982 120, 656 
ER 4, 248 51,942 | 10, 885 132, 305 
OSS ES ee eae 784 | 15, 656 1,813 36, 701 | 4, 440 54,894 11,491 140, 816 
ESOS Siihe SSF cee apa oe 735 | 14, 872 1, 660 33, 989 12 4, 849 60,756 | 12,545 156, 191 
EMSS TER ae 593 11, 943 1, 292 26, 199 eA 5, 096 63,992 | 13,272 165, 460 
3 en ae 456 | 9, 130 1, 026 20, 609 || 14._...._... 5, 504 69,912 | 14, 501 180, 993 
wth a daaioenra 1, 181 23, 907 2, 652 5A, 147 ES 5, 900 74,388 | 15,504) 195, 020 
GRE RE 269 | 5, 363 618 12, 668 16 5, 936 76,652 | 16,056 204, 608 
17 5, 710 74,728 | 15, 468 190, 441 
SaaS 3, 191 41, 590 | 
Sa 104 1, 237 | se wenaakee 
| fee 4 122 | | --asaiiill 
| | 
1 Without adjustment for deductions, changes in number or amount, or 3 Age at birthday in 1942; therefore, some children represented as age 18. 
terminations. Children aged 19 or 20 represent cases in which award was delayed pending 
2 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent receipt of information. Person with birthday on Jan..1, 1943, is shown as 
changes in number and amount of benefits and terminations, cumulative age 64; by definition, such person attained age 65 Dec. 31, 1942, because regu- 
from January 1940. lations provide that a particular age is attained on day preceding birthday. 
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high level. Among persons who thus show their 
intention or hope of entering covered employment 
are those who are entering the labor market for the 
first time or reentering it after a more or less pro- 
longed absence, as well as persons who are trans- 
ferring to covered employment from excluded work, 
such as agriculture and domestic service. Data on 
applicants for new accounts, therefore, give some 
indication of recruits to the labor force and, more 
particularly, to the covered labor force. The regu- 
lar quarterly and annual tabulations of applicants, 
which show distributions by age, race, and sex, 
have so far been the main source of current infor- 
mation on this subject, but only by inference do 
these data yield occupational information, and 
then only for very broad groups. More precise 
information on the previous occupation of appli- 
cants was obtained, however, in connection with 
the periodic field-office survey conducted during 
January and February 1943. 

The survey, made in 12 of the 29 field offices in 
Region VIII and 11 of the 40 field offices in Region 
IX, provides data on 3,212 over-the-counter appli- 
cants for new social security account numbers. 
These applicants were asked whether they had 
been in school, or engaged in their own housework 
or noncovered employment (by type), or had been 
inretirement, and whether they had a job in covered 
employment at the time of application. Field- 
office personnel obtained this information in their 
regular account-number interviews, which usually 
include such questions, and recorded the answers 
on special forms. Each field office included in the 
survey asked the questions of nearly all over-the- 
counter applicants during the 1-week period be- 
tween January 7 and February 5 when it was 
visited by a field-office surveyor. In addition to 
the special data, the age, race, and sex of each 
applicant were also recorded. 

Since the survey was limited in area and time, 
the applicants included cannot be regarded as 
entirely representative of applicants for new ac- 
count numbers in the country as a whole. The 
regular quarterly and annual tabulations show 
considerable variation in the age, race, and sex of 
applicants among the different regions and from 
quarter to quarter in the same regions. Moreover, 
the applicants included in the survey may not be 
entirely representative of all applicants for new 
account numbers in Regions VIII and LX. In the 
first place, the applications received over the 
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counter comprised only about half of all applica- 
tions for new account numbers received during | 
the period; the other half were received by mail. 
It is not known whether there are differences in 
the characteristics of the two groups of applicants. 
Second, since it was not possible to include all the 
field offices in the 2 regions surveyed or to choose 
those to be included, a stratified sample with 
respect to size of community could not be selected. 
Comparisons of the data from the survey and 
corresponding data from the regular tabulations 
for both the United States and the two regions 
suggest, however, that the survey data are fairly 
representative for the period of time covered. 

The following tabulation summarizes the age 
and sex distribution of the 3,212 applicants 
included in the survey; broad age groups were 
used, because of the small total number: 














Sex and age Number | Percent 
OR on ccnvinnngttenct diniediaiadeiaene 3, 212 100.0 

EE Ee eee as! ERE Sw | 1,052 32. 
|, ae SR Oe Fe 571 17. 
AGES TEORE OVA... winvcacsecsnsas idenesgamaied 481 15. 
OI. lion inc cce cnndccscbndousédindsadaleanele 2, 160 67. 
Cg SEs RE 549 17. 
BONG DGS OVER... «2.2 ccdsdnkeuicndnankagenaeaeeea 1,611 50. 
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The main feature of the distribution is, of 
course, the large percentage of women (67 percent), 
and particularly the large percentage of women 
aged 20 and over, who made up half the total. 
For the country as a whole, the latter group has 
recently increased rapidly in relative size, from 
25 percent of all applicants in 1941 to 31 percent 
in 1942 and to 39 percent in the fourth quarter of 
1942. On the other hand, the group of male 
applicants aged 20 and over—only 15 percent of 
the survey total—has declined steadily from 49 
percent of the national total in 1938 to 20 percent 
in 1942 and to 17 percent in the fourth quarter of 
1942. The relative size of the group of applicants 
under 20 years has fluctuated less; female appli- 
cants in the country as a whole now show a slight 
upward trend and male applicants a slight down- 
ward trend, which the drafting of youths 18 and 
19 years old should accentuate. For both of 
these groups, however, there is a sharp seasonal 
rise in the second and third quarters of the year 
as schools close for vacation. 

The new applicants in the survey were dis- 
tributed as follows with respect to work status: 
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Male Female 
Work status of new appli- Total 
asa All |Under| 2°, | an |Under| 2 
and and 
ages | 20 | over | 98° 2” over 
Number of applicants____-- 3,212 |1,052 | 571 | 481 |2,160 | 549 | 1,611 
Reig c rae SAS a ames 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 [100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
Housewives_._.........-...-- 40.9) 0 0 0 60.8 | 11.7 | 77.6 
Workers in noncovered em- 
ployment -___._........--.- 28.6 | 47.3 | 12.0 | 89.4 19.5 | 17.7 | 20.0 
Shit ne ane 6.2 | 17.0 9.1 | 26.4 1.0 -2 1.2 
Domestic service__-___-_--- 7.2 .3/ 0 .6 | 10.6 | 12.7 9.8 
Urban self-employment..._| 7.8 | 17.7 .4438.5/| 2.9 4 3.8 
Nonprofit organizations and 
ESS Se 7.4 | 12.3 2.5 | 23.9 5.0 | 4.4 5.2 
workers. ._.........- 1.4; 37] 0 8.1 .2) 0 3 
School children ___-_..._-_.-- 28.7 | 48.4 | 87.6 1.7 | 19.1 | 70.2 1.7 
Ral, lS CERN ee .4 .6 .4 .8 .4 .4 .4 








Several conclusions may be drawn from these 
data on the previous occupation of new applicants 
in the winter of 1943. 

(1) Housewives had become the most impor- 
tant single source of new entrants to the covered 
labor force. About 41 percent of the applicants 
in the survey came from this source, and indica- 
tions are that this group will become progressively 
larger. As many as 78 percent of the women 
applicants aged 20 and over in the survey were 
housewives. Many of these housewives will 
make contributions under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system with little expectation of 
qualifying for benefits, and they may make, in 
the aggregate, very substantial payments. 

(2) In spite of the drafting of youths 18 and 19 
years old, school children were the second most 
important source of new entrants to covered 
industry. Although only 29 percent of the appli- 
cants in the survey had been attending school, 
‘the proportion will increase when schools close for 
vacation. Almost 88 percent of the male appli- 
cants under age 20 and 70 percent of the female 
applicants under 20 were school children. 

(3) Noncovered employment still contributed 
a substantial number of workers to the covered 
labor force. About 29 percent of the applicants 
in the survey were from this source—6 percent 
from agriculture, 7 percent from domestic service, 
8 percent from urban self-employment, and 8 
percent from employment in government and in 


nonprofit organizations. More than 89 percent of 
the male applicants aged 20 and over came from 
noncovered employment. In spite of the efforts 
of the Government to maintain and even to ip. 
crease the agricultural labor force, there wag 
still, at the time of the survey, some seepage 
from this source into covered employment. The 
figure given here, however, probably represents 
a regional and seasonal high point, for Regions 
VIII and IX are both agricultural areas in which 
January is an off season in agricultural employ- 
ment. 

(4) Only about 1 percent of the applicants were 
retired workers. Whether there is any regional 
or seasonal variation for this group is not known. 
In any case, the number coming into covered em- 
ployment from this source cannot be considered 
significant. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that all new 
entrants to the labor force will necessarily find 
covered employment. A large proportion of the 
applicants did not have jobs when they took out 
their account numbers. There was considerable 
difference in this respect between male and female 
applicants; almost half of the men and as many 
as three-fourths of the women did not have jobs, 




















} 
Male Female 
Job status ‘Total | Un- | »” } | Un- | n 
| Total| der | and |Total| der | and 
| 20 | over | 20 over 
SRS a ated ROME 
; Bly Sekey anes gt a ee 
Number of applicants \3, 212 |}, 062 571 | 481 l2, 160 549 | 1,61) 
Total. ....... 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100. 0 |100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Had job......................| 828 | 45.7 | 47.2| 429] 264/249 m9 
Did not have job.....__.... 67.2 | 54.3 | 52.8 | 87.1 | 73.6} 751) 721 
} 




















Although all applicants without jobs said they 
were actively seeking work, it is not possible to 
estimate how many will actually get jobs. While 
studies of inactive accounts for earlier years show 
that a substantial proportion of applicants for 
account numbers did not receive wage credits in 
the year their account numbers were issued, the 
relative number of such persons would presumably 
be much smaller in a year of very active employ- 
ment. 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Payments certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury reached a new high in April when, for 
the first time, they exceeded $11 million. The 
figures for employee annuities and lump-sum 
death benefits were, in each case, the highest ever 
attained for a single month—$9.0 million and 
$517,000, respectively. Payments for pensions, 
survivor annuities, and death-benefit annuities 
differed only slightly from previous months. 

The bulk of the payments certified in April 
represented the monthly benefits in force at the 
end of the month. In-force payments totaled 
$10.2 million, of which $8.6 million went for em- 
ployee annuities, $1.5 million for pensions, and 
$128,000 for monthly survivor benefits. 

Employee annuities.—Applications for employee 
annuities received and processed during April 
numbered 1,624, and brought the monthly aver- 
age for the first 4 months of the year to 1,533. 
The average for the calendar year 1942 was 1,349. 
By the end of April the Board had received a 
cumulative total of more than 214,000 valid 
applications. 

The 1,415 annuities certified during April 
brought to 174,000 the total certified since the 
beginning of the system. The 1943 average to 
date was 1,385, compared with 1,244 for the 
year 1942. 

Three-fourths of all annuities certified—131,- 
000— were still in force at the end of April. Death 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 


had accounted for all but 2 percent of the termina- 
tions, exclusive of reinstatements; annuities com- 
muted to lump-sum payments, recoveries from 
disability, returns to service, and miscellaneous 
temporary suspensions constituted the remainder. 

Approximately 7 percent of the cases currently 
adjudicated are closed without certification. These 
include cases in which the applicant (1) had no 
creditable service and therefore could not qualify 
for an annuity, (2) died before his annuity could 
begin to accrue, (3) died before certification could 
be effected, in which case any annuity benefits to 
which he might have been entitled were included in 
the lump-sum death benefit, or (4) abandoned his 
claim while it was in the process of adjudication. 

Pensions—The number of pensioners removed 
from the rolls because of death averaged 301 per 
month in the first 4 months of 1943, compared with 
a monthly average of 288 in 1942. At the end of 
April, 49 percent of all pensions certified had been 
terminated by death, leaving 24,800 in force. 

Survivor payments —A monthly average of 109 
survivor and death-benefit annuities were initially 
certified and 86 were terminated in the first 4 
months of 1943. Of the 3,918 such benefits in 
force at the end of April, 3,347 were survivor an- 
nuities and the remaining 571 were death-benefit 
annuities. 

Certifications of lump-sum death benefits aver- 
aged 1,091 a month in 1942. The 1,441 certified 
in April brought the average for 1943 to date to 
1,232. The average benefit has risen from $312.89 
in 1942 to $351.61 in the first 4 months of 1943. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by class of benefit, April 1943 ' 





Pensions to former 








: 4 | | Death-benefit 
Total Employee annuities | ‘carrier pensioners | Survivor annuities | enuuittes * 
Period and action re ae OE ne een See a! Le Te sitgidaalaal 
| Number Amount Number Amount | Number; Amount | Number Amount | Number} Amount 
—— - — - - - _ — a —_ ——E —_—- a SEs —— 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1943 159,314 | $10,219,969 | 130,312 | $8,610,051 25, 101 | $1,482,580 | 3,318 | $106, 217 583 $21, 119 
During April 1943: | | 
Initial certifications 1, 516 95, 651 1, 415 92, 453 | 0 0} 36 1, 063 | 65 2, 135 
Terminations by death (deduct) 1, 299 82, 990 914 61, 769 302 18, 242 | 6 172 | 7 2, 805 
In force as of Apr. 30, 1943 | 159, 508 10, 233,177 | 130,789 | 8,641,233 | 24,801 | 1,464,412 | 3,347 | 107,081 571 20, 449 
| | 
Total payments (net). _. 3 11, 099, 921 8, 986, 809 | _. 1, 456, 823 |..........] 111, 545 |-...----. 27,998 




















| For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, 
not for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death 
are for iod in which notice of death was received, not for period in which 
benefi died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by 
death; they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifications are reported 
on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 30th, terminations 
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are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on calendar-month 
basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than | survivor on account 
of death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termi- 
nations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for 
which death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of 


latter type. 
* Includes $516,654 for lump-sum death benefits. 











Age of Railroad Employee Annuitants 


The average age for each of the four types of 
employee annuitants entering the railroad retire- 
ment system has remained fairly stable since 
1938-39. Because of a growing proportion of 
disabled annuitants entering the system, however, 
the average age for all types combined has been 
falling. Relatively more of the new annuitants 
are disabled, because less readily than nondis- 
abled workets can they respond to the increasing 
need for railroad workers to remain on the job. 
Since disability annuities are awarded before age 
65 while most of the age annuities are awarded 
after that age, the increased proportion of the 
former has lowered the over-all average age at 
retirement. The estimated average for annuities 
beginning to accrue in 1942-43 is 65.0 years, com- 
pared with 65.2 for the preceding year (table 1). 


Table 1.—4verage age of employee annuitants entering 


the retirement system, by fiscal year and type of 
annuity, 1937-43 

















Age annuities | Disability annuities 
Fiscal year Total eich | Less than 
65 or over | Under 65 | y ioe 30 years’ 
| | ony service 
| | 
ae 68. 5 70. 3 | 61.1 60.0 62.5 
 ° Sia 67.2 69.0 | 62.6 59. 6 62.2 
I iitidctiaaledicneatche 65.7 68.0 62.6 59.3 61.9 
aes 65. 4 67.8 | 62.5 59.2 61.8 
1940-41____.__-_____. 65.3 67.5 | 62.6 59.3 61.7 
| ES 65.2 67.6 62.6 59.2 61.7 
1942-43 (estimated) 65.0 | 67.5 | 62.7 59.3 61.6 
| 








Trends in average age at retirement.—The aver- 
age age of the major group of annuitants—those 
retiring at age 65 or over—declined steadily from 
70.3 in 1936-37 to 67.5 in 1940-41. When the 
retirement system was established, large numbers 
of very old employees in the industry at the time 
applicd for annuities; in the succeeding years most 
of these old employees were gradually absorbed 
(or taken over) by the retirement rolls. The 
number of individuals who retired at age 70 or 
over constituted 49 percent of the total in 1936- 
37, but only 19 percent in 1940-41, while the num- 
ber who retired at age 65 increased from 11 to 46 
percent. In the 2 subsequent years, the age 
composition of individuals entering the system 
remained about the same as in 1940-41. It can 
be expected, of course, that the average age at 
retirement will tend to increase when the employ- 
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ees who are currently postponing their retirement 
because of the war claim benefits. 

Since almost the beginning of operations, the 
averages for age annuitants under 65 and dis. 
ability annuitants with 30 years of service haye 
remained nearly constant; in 1942-43 they are 
estimated at 62.7 and 59.3 years, respectively, 
For disability annuitants with less than 30 years 
of service, the average age has been declining 
slightly—reaching a low of 61.6 in 194243— 
because this group tends to include an increasing 
proportion of retirements at age 60. 

Ages of current retirants.—The age distribution 
of individuals whose annuities began in 1941-42 is 
shown in table 2. Although nearly half of the 65- 
and-over group were 65 on their last birthday, a 
small number retired at more advanced ages; the 
oldest had his annuity begin at age 93. There isa 
slight concentration of retirements at age 70, when 
retirement is usually compulsory. 

Of the annuitants certified for age annuities be- 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution by age of employee 
annuitants entering the retirement system in 1941-42, 
by type of annuity 



































Age annuities Disability annuities 
Age last birthday —— — pe — 
at time annuity Total | 
began | 65 or Under | 30 years’ rye 
| | over | 65 | service service 
Pe qe BOS, EEE, ee ---| 
Average actual age at 
time annuity began 65.2 | 67.6 | 62.6 | 59.2 61.7 
Total...........| 100.0} 100.0]; 100.0] 1000| 1000 
Under 50__. 4... | 1.9 |. 
wae Ny 1.7 
51_. 3} 1.5 |. 
=. . .5 | 3 eee 
53... 7 | 2.8 
5A. 7 |: i) ay 
55_- 1.0 |.. | 5.0 
56. | 1.2 |. 6.3 
57_. 1.3 | | eee 6.9 
58. 1.5 |. | 7.9 
ee 1.7 | 15 | 8.7 |. all 
(eel 7.6 25.5 10.4 48.8 
61_. 3.9 | 12.1 10.1 14.3 
es 4.4 | 16.2 11.7 12.7 
— 4.3 | 18.1 10. 1 14.2 
64. 4.2 | 27.6 7.5 10.0 
65__- 29.6 | 44.8 | ES Daa a i Bt 
66_. 8.2 12.4 | i ee 
67... 5.7 | J) | FRGSe: ERSR ete, 
68 4.7 RE Wsdéccscndlesesd 
69_. | 4.5 | 6.9 
70... 6.3 | CO ES A Bee 
NPE | 2.0 | ER. BREEN: FESR (- 
, 7S 1.6 . ) MAES S weeds 
, ee 1.0 | YRS PRE Ee 
ae 6 | S } Sa Soe HT 
75 and over 1.8 2° | res Ses: See 








1 Certified under the 1935 act, which permitted retirements as early as 
age 50. 
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ginning before age 65, one-fourth were 60 on the Table 3.—Percentage distribution by age of employee 
jast birthday prior to the accrual date; these in- annuitents on the rolls June 30, 1943, by Ope @ 
° ° annuity 
rent dividuals had, for the most part, stopped working 
before age 60 and accepted an annuity at the Age annuities | Disability annuities 
the earliest possible date. The remainder had probably Ageon birthday | | 
dis. delayed retirement as long as possible in order to June 30, 1942 65or | Under a5 | 907ears’ roroog 
ave minimize the reduction for prior-age retirement; adie 
ans only 12 percent of them retired at age 61, whereas —_ Average actual age on 
ely. 98 percent retired at age 64. Manan | ee “— 
cen Many of the disabled annuitants are forced by cee A 8 i ae 
ning their physical or mental handicaps to stop work WOR... ee ee wae 
3— | before they reach the statutory minimum retire- 0") Shc] ke ee 
sing | ment age. Half of the group with 30 years ofserv- | gecsvcccsvc] afc] ta] eo 
jee retired before their 60th birthday; the youngest = -----cc] Pfc] a] Bee 
tion | began to receive his annuity at age 41. Of those 9 Qi) tec] ats] 62 
2is | with less than 30 years of service, almost half (7c) 23 foc] e] iL6 
65. retired in the year following the attainment ofage 4 YS Seed” eel). Ms =e 
y,a 60, the earliest retirement age permissible, and the yaaa sctemae mance + Pe ae es me 
the great majority of these accepted their annuities ER <s 3 =e 23 st: 
isa | immediately upon reaching that age. ey santa a3| mz; tel ie *S 
hen Age of annuitants on the rolls.—On the average, fy" 0) ee] eof po 
the individuals on the annuity rolls on June 30, = ™°------------------- 6.8 8.9 |-.......--]-------2--]------2-2000 
be. 1942, were 70.0 years old and had been receiving = f----------------~ 4 BRE <9 iesmemom wosscenon ros 
benefits for 3.4 years (table 3). About one-third = Fresco} 3G] § [cocci 
oyee | were from 65 to 69 years of age, and a somewhat = Fev] Eg) Bg cite 
I-42, larger proportion were aged 70-74. The oldest nd over-....... 3.5 4.6 |-.--------]-------0--[enennnnonnee 
annuitant was 102 years old. The distribution ex- + Sai ea One enibilk 
oil cludes annuities certified after June 30, 1942, 
lal which began to accrue on or prior to that date and _— offset the number of additions to the rolls, it is 
than for which precise data are not available. The in- expected that the average age will probably be- 
ice clusion of such cases would result inaslightly lower come fairly stationary. 
“he average age for the group aged 65 and over but The average age at death rises with the advanc- 
61.2 would not appreciably affect the age distribution ing age of the annuitants on the rolls. For those 
"100.0 of that group. It would probably have no effect on | whose deaths were reported in 1941-42, the aver- 
a the other three types of annuity. age age was 69.9, compared with 69.4 for deaths 
The average age of individuals on the rolls has _—reported in 1940-41. The age annuitants whose 
wel. been rising; on June 30, 1942, it was about nine- deaths were reported in the last fiscal year had 
tenths of a year higher than at the end of June _ been on the rolls for an average of 3.4 years, the 
1941. From the long-term point of view, however, _ disability annuitants 2.4 years. These periods will, 
when the number of deaths of annuitants begins to —_— of course, become longer as the system matures. 
at 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments in April amounted to $11.6 
billion, an increase of 0.9 percent over the March 
total and 26.6 percent over the level of a year ago 
(table 1). The increase from April 1942 was due 
to increases in two segments of the total—com- 
pensation of employees and entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties. Payments under 
these two classifications rose $2.6 billion, while all 
other types of payment decreased slightly; the net 
result was an increase of $2.5 billion in total 
payments. 

Compensation of employees, including pay- 
ments to the armed forces, amounted to $8.2 bil- 
lion and accounted for 71 percent of all payments; 
last April the proportion was about 68 percent. 


The 12-month increase, 32 percent, reflects jp- 
creased employment, higher wage rates, and longer 
hours of work. Estimated pay rolls covered 
by the old-age and survivors insurance program 
increased 31 percent over last April with the larg. 
est increases occurring in those covered indus- 
tries which are engaged in the production of war 
goods. For the noncovered group, in which the 
increase amounted to 56 percent, government pay 
rolls, including pay to the armed forces, increased 
88 percent, the largest increase of any major 
group; wages paid in domestic service and private 
education decreased 1.8 and 6.5 percent, respec- 
tively. Allowances to dependents of members of 
the armed forces, which are included in compensa- 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-April 1943 ' 
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' Monthly average for each quarter for the period 1929-42; monthly data thereafter. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936—43 ' 
[In millions; data corrected to June 3, 1943] 























Compenss- eo? ce Public aid Social — weaned! 
> come vidends ance and re- 
Calendar year and month Total cdnaaoatn » | net rents, and | and interest lated pey- bonus 
i . royalties Work relief * | Direct relief ¢ men 

1996... -- $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $955 $1, 427 
ee 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 1, 020 128 
1938. - - 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 57 
1939... --- 70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1, 071 1, 616 34 
1940. - 76, 47 48, 309 14, 484 9, 175 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 28 
| ana 92, 229 60, 356 18, 139 9, 653 1, 213 1, 112 1, 737 19 
1942. 115, 479 79, 522 23, 145 9, 331 586 1, 061 1, 823 ll 

1942 ; 
April. 9, 149 6, 195 1, 843 792 68 92 158 1 

Sea 9, 258 6, 329 1, 840 789 58 89 152 1 

June... -- 9, 486 6, 550 1, 858 784 53 87 153 1 
«San 9, 652 6, 716 1, 874 772 45 86 158 1 
August... 9, 844 6, 858 1, 946 766 35 86 152 1 
Septem ber 9, 954 6, 954 1, 981 761 30 85 146 1 
October 10, 230 7,173 2, 045 757 26 85 143 1 
November 10, 601 7, 431 2, 169 755 24 x4 137 1 
December 10, 847 7, 604 2, 246 752 2B 84 138 1 

1943 
January - . 11, 017 7, 788 2, 236 751 19 83 139 1 
February 11, 256 7,940 | 2, 330 751 | 15 81 139 ® 
March... 11, 477 | 8, 042 2, 450 754 | 1] 78 141 1 
April... ... 11, 586 8, 174 2, 432 | 757 | 7 78 138 © 

















i Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royal- 
; and Se and interest adjusted for seasonal variation 

salary payments minus deductions for Mma by contributions 

es Rae insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces, and Government portion of payments to depend- 

ents of members of the armed forces. 

a Ba ae of persons employed by NYA, WPA, and CCC. Excludes 
a employed on other Federal agency projects financed from 

yon tf such earnings are included in compensation of employees. 
‘Payments to recipients under 3 special public assistance programs and 


tion of employees as other labor income, have, of 
course, increased considerably over a year ago but 
represent a very minor part of the total. 

The decrease in relief and social insurance pay- 
ments is closely connected with the rise in compen- 
sation of employees. Many persons receiving 
work relief wages or unemployment compensation 
payments in April of last year were in April of 
this year receiving wages and salaries. 

Entrepreneurial income amounted to $2.4 bil- 
lion, slightly less than in March because of a 4- 
percent drop in farm income. Compared with a 
year ago, however, payments were 32 percent 
higher. Dividends and interest increased 0.4 per- 
cent over March but were 4.4 percent below the 
level of last April. 

Public aid payments of $85 million were only 
slightly more than half the amount expended last 
April. The decrease in payments of this type has 
been largely concentrated in work relief payments, 
which were only one-tenth of the April 1942 
amount; direct relief payments declined 15 percent. 

Social insurance and related payments, reflecting 
a further decline in unemployment insurance pay- 
ments, were 2.1 percent lower than in March and 
12.7 percent below the level of last April. 
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[ene assistance, value of food stamps issued by hs te Distribution Admin- 
subsistence pa 


stration under food stamp plan, and ts certified by Farm 
Security Administration. 

5’ Payments under of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retiremen a Sela, tate, and local retiremen 


it, veterans’ as ~ 
men’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and 
em loyment insurance. 


$500,000. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Payments under the selected programs shown in 
table 2 amounted to $77 million in April, and repre- 
sented about 56 percent of all social insurance and 
related payments as estimated by the Department 
of Commerce. Workmen’s compensation and State 
and local government retirement programs to- 
gether account for practically all the remainder. 

Monthly retirement and disability payments, 
totaling $51.4 million in April, were above March 
levels for the old-age and survivors insurance and 
civil-service retirement programs and below March 
levels for the railroad retirement and veterans’ 
programs. Compared with last April, payments 
under all except the railroad retirement program 
were higher, with the largest increase, 22 percent, 
in the old-age and survivors insurance program. 

Monthly payments to survivors amounted to 
$14.2 million, less than 1 percent above the March 
total and about 13 percent above payments in 
April 1942. The major influence in the increase 
over the 12-month period was the 42-percent rise 
in payments under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program; payments under the veterans’ pro- 
grams increased 2.6 percent, and those under the 
railroad retirement program were at the same level 
as a year ago. 
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Lump-sum payments amounted to $3.2 million, 
slightly more than in March and 29 percent more 
than in April 1942. 

Payments under the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws continued to decline and amounted 
to $7.4 million in April. This was the first month 
since January 1938 that payments had been below 
$10 million. Payments of $104,000 under the 
railroad unemployment insurance program were 85 


percent less than the amount a year ago. 
Approximately 1.8 million individuals received 
monthly payments amounting to $65.6 million, and 
18,300 received lump-sum payments amounti 
to $3.2 million, under retirement, disability, and 
survivor programs in April. Unemployment jn- 
surance payments—$7.5 million—were made to 
133,000 beneficiaries under both the State laws 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 


{In thousands; data corrected to June 4, 1943] 






















































































F ity “ Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor payments ance payments 
a hi tire t and i) cai ia olie ie os 2 
ont retirement an Deienien ee un 
disability payments ? Survivor payments under | 
Calendar an — 8 eee mest ene —— Civil State | Reail- 
ear | | Service | unem-| road 
oe Total | Monthly Lump-sum A a | ploy- | U 
month F Civil _|>——— ot ment | ploy- 
Total Social Rail | Serv- Veter. ai | | non. | Civil | x - — Total | ment feat 
ecur- H ice | ans Ad- ° ie ail- | co | Veter- pensa- | Insur- 
ity —— Com- | minis- Social road Pay 0 | Social | road | —_ ans Ad —— tion ance 
Act} Act mis- {tration ® it Retire-| *: _ | Retire- minis- laws") Acta 
y. coan 8 y minis- | ity | Com- 
amen Act 7 | Ment | tration) act? | MEME! mis. | , tra- 
? Act 4 :* Act# | 3 ~ 5 | tion | | 
sion 5 | | 
ae a | | —— ———'—-—— | —- —— |---| a Swe 
Sk cednemca $461, 760) $458, 765) - $683) $51, 630) $299, 001)... ___- $2} $99,992) __ | ahs “4 $4,062) 33,305) $2,864 $131 $188) .. ue 
RES 505, 400, 532) ........ 40,001; 53,694) 200, 660)...___. 444; 96,370) $1,278)___- 4,401 3, 684 3, 479 2, 132 2, 132 
1938 __ natn 972, 575, 814) _.__.._- 96, 766; 56,118) 301, 277|__..._- 1, 383) 101, 492) 10, bows $291; 4,604) 3, 405 3, 326; 303,786) 303,786)... 
1939 __ .----| 1,046,006} 608, 095;...____. 107, 282 331; 307, 512)... ...- 1, 451} 109,192) 13,896) 1, 926) 4,952) 3,553 2,846) 435,065) 429,298) $5, 767 
1940.__._._...| 1,191, 908) 654,042) $21,075) 114,166) 62,019) 317,851) $7,784) 1,448) 105,696) 11, 736) 2,497; 5,810; 3,960 3, 277| 534,! 518, 7 15, 889 
rane 1, 090, 102) 726,631) 55,141) 119, 913 320, 561) 25,454) 1,559) 111,799) 13,328) 3,421) 6,170 4, 352 4,615) 358,856) 344,321) 14, 535 
RE AS 1, 137, 074| 780, 364) 80, ; 68, 115) 325, 262) 41,702) 1,603) 111, 196) 15,034) 4,114) 6, 108 4, 120 6, 357) 350, 353 ‘ 6, 260 
101, 431) 63,952 6, 430) 10, 198 5, 572; 26,681) 3,240 128 9,211) 1, 397| 238) 497) 360) 468; 37,011) 36,311 700 
96,281) 63,744 6, 544) 10, 068 5, 504) 26,646) 3,313 125 9, 182) 1, 239) 256 402) 375) 514; 32,023) 31, 704 319 
95, 64, 581 6, 660) 10, 210 5,637) 26,658) 3,431 141 9,212) 1,278 449 547) 358) 547| 30,452) 30,226 226 
99, 66, 278 6,824) 10, 288 5,677| 28,027| 3, 545 140 9, 233) 1, 186) 514 503) 341) 551; 32,779) 32,625) 154 
94, 65,685) 6,873) 10,262) 5,743) 27,491) 3,569 139} 9, 256 957) 389 690 316) 445| 28,475; 28, 252 23 
89,645) 66,508) 7,141) 10,257) 5,772) 27, 3, 805 137; 9,251) 1, 529) 299 612 345 536) 22,601) 22,305 206 
84, 457| 66,813) 7,175) 10,308) 5,802) 27,517) 3,863 134} 9, 486) = 1, 239) 349 609 331 558; 17,086) 16,806 190 
78,801; 66,425 7,191; 10,326 5, a 27, 3, 921 135 9, 372) 1, 104) 344 553) 309 645) 11,731) 11,574 187 
79, 567| 67,333) 7.338; 10,402) 5,858) 27,493 4,082 137} 9,432) 1, 362) 413 489, 327| 521} 11,713) 11, 558 155 
1943 1 
January. 80, 67,307} 7,464] 10,302) 5,913] 27,310) 4,171} 135, 9,423 1,395, 313, 538) 343} = 701] 12,384] 12,182) am 
February -_.-- 79, 67, 762 7,623; 10,364) 5,941) 27,293) 4,308 9,332) 1,453 421) 547 342) 408; 11,036) 10,878 158 
Marech__.____- 80, 5 .771| 7,781} 10,386} 5,968} 27,416 4,492 140, 9,445) 1,672) 414) 627; 430) 870) 10, 884) 10,744 140 
EE 77, 4 786) 7,871; 10,106; 5,985)19 27,407, 4,615 = 39,454 1,635 517) 668 13 400) 781, 7, 7 7, 369 14 
| } | | } | | 





1 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- 
tion. Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (in- 
cluding retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment 

Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commis- 
sion and Veterans Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; 
State unemployment insurance payments are checks issued - State agencies. 

2 Old retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 

under Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 


payments to veterans. 

3 Represents and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

4 Amounts certified, minus cancelations. Monthly payments to survi- 
vors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 
12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and dis- 
ability fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered 
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by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include ac 
crued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 
1936-39 estimated on basis of fiscal-year data. 

$ Veterans pensions and compensation payments. 

7 Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
Partly estimated. 

§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

» Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937-A 
1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are 
not survivor payments. 

© Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

1t Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures unad- 
us 


ted. 
12 1942 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of over- 


payments; monthly figures unadjusted. 
8 Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, April 
1942~April 1943 


{In thousands; data corrected to June 4, 1943] 



































¥ Unemployment in- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries surance beneficiaries 
wagers es io Se 
ame | retirement and disa- Survivor beneficiari sebel cab’ 
ility beneficiaries a ployees 
icilesitiitaa ieee aaa EBA, eA receiving 
refunds | State un- 
Year and month Monthly Lump-sum under | employ- mony 
societ | male Civil | Voter. | a ee Ba A mn 
focal | rene Pere lane Ad- Rail- | vetor. Rail- | Civil | voter. | Commis-| sation — 
‘ty Act'| ment | mis- |,™inis- | Social | road | 1. 4q.| Social | road | Service|... ,q.| sion* | laws ® 
** Act? | sion? {tration ¢ Securi- | Retire- | *iai0 | Securi-| Retire-| Com- | "Ot .i0. 
. ty Act*; ment | ation ?| *¥ Act | ment | mis- tratio 
| | Act # Act | sion a 
EL ane | ——-|---| | ——_, ——|-——— 
1942 ; 
Apel. 310.6 | 153.8 60.3 | 622.7 | 200.8 3.6 | 315.7 10.1 1.0 0.6 3.7 4.3 668. 3 16.9 
ay 316.8 | 153.4 69.7 | 622.9 | 207.9 3.6 | 316.6 9.0 8 5 3.5 4.9 609. 7 7.2 
June 322.3 153.3 70.0 623.0 | 215.3 3.6 316.8 9.2 1.4 .6 3.5 5.1 552.7 4.7 
July | 328.7) 153.8 70.4 | 623.1 | 222.5 3.7 | 317.6 8.5 1.3 5 3.6 5.5 574.9 3.3 
August 333.2 | 153.8 70.9 | 623.5 | 226.7 3.8 | 318.5 6.9 1.3 8 3.3 4.8 543.0 4.6 
September | 341.2] 154.3] 71.4] 623.1) 236.1 3.8 | 315.5] 10.8 1.1 7 3.5 6.3 422.7 4.3 
October | 345.4] 154.5 71.7 | 623.6 | 242. 5 3.8 | 315.8 8.8 1.0 an 3.4 7.7 310. 4 3.9 
November _..| 346.6] 154.7 72.2 | 624.0| 247.8 3.8} 316.1 7.9 1.0 e 3.2 8.9 221.5 3.3 
December seinen | 351.8 | 154.9 72.7 | 624.1 | 255.1 3.8 | 315.9 9.7 1.2 .6 3.3 7.3 192.6 3.3 
1943 | | | 
January | 358. 4 154.9 72.8 | 622.8 262. 3 3.8 311.5 9.8 1.0 <e 3.7 10.0 226. 8 4.0 
February 364.6 | 155.4) 73.4) 622.0) 260.7 3.9 | 311.2 10. 2 1.3 “a 3.7 9.3 208. 6 3.5 
March. ‘ | 360.9) 155.4) 73.7 | 621.0) 279.2 3.9] 311.9 11.9 1.2 8 44 14.8 181.5 2.6 
April. 375.1 | 155.6 74.0 620.8 | 288.2 3.9 | 312.2 11.8 1.4 1.0 4.1 13.1 131.2 1.9 
| 



































! Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom benefits 
were certified. 

? Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 
annuitants. 

3 See table 2, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 
of persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and 
January 24, 1942. 

‘ Veterans receiving pensions and pe ey ee 

+ Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

* Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on 
roll as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 
annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death- 
benefit annuity are counted as 1. 


Financial and 


Receipts 


Federal insurance contributions of $43.4 mil- 
lion in April were $6.3 million greater than col- 
lections in January and $4.2 million greater than 
in April 1942 (table 2). Data for April and the 
first half of May indicated that insurance contri- 
butions during the second quarter of 1943 would 
reach an all-time high. Collections during the 
first 10 months of the current fiscal year amounted 
to $863 million, $175 million more than in the 
same period of 1941-42 and $326 million more 
than in the first 10 months of 1940-41. State 
unemployment contributions of $148 million in 
April, $19.2 million more than in January, also 
indicated high quarterly collections. Federal un- 
employment taxes were considerably smaller in 
April than in January, because the January 
receipts included some of the annual payments on 
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7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account 
payments were made during month. 

* For Social Security Act, deceased wage 
payments under either the 1935 or 1989 act; for 
deceased wage earners whose survivors received yments certified in month 
ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, em) 
died before retirement age and annuitants with unex whose 
survivors received payments; for Veterans A survivors or 
other persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with 
burial of deceased veterans. 

* See table 2, footnote 5 for covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipien 

1! Represents average num of persons receiving 
ment in a 14-day registration period. 


received 
Railroad Retirement Act, 


ograms co 
ts for unemploy- 


Economic Data 


1942 pay rolls as well as first installments on the 
quarterly returns. 

Taxes collected under each of the five selected 
social insurance programs (table 2) were higher 
in the first 10 months of 1942-43 than in the same 
period of the previous fiscal year. Total receipts 
under all five programs amounted to $2,276 mil- 
lion by the end of April, $346 million more than 
the comparable total for 1941-42. About $1,169 
million or 51 percent of this amount was included 
in gross receipts of the general and special accounts 
of the Treasury. The remaining 49 percent con- 
sisted of State unemployment contributions and 
90 percent of the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance contributions. 

Federal revenues from all sources amounted to 
$1,555 million in April, more than twice the 
amount received in April 1942 (table 1) and con- 
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siderably more than the receipts in the first 
month of any previous quarter. Approximately 
$1 billion or 64 percent of the April receipts con- 
sisted of income-tax collections, an indication of 
an unusually high rate of delinquency for these 
taxes, since first installments were due March 15. 
Because of the relatively high total receipts, 
Federal social security taxes accounted for only 
3.0 percent of the total in April as compared with 
an average of 5.9 percent for the 10 months of 


the current fiscal year. During the correspond. 
ing 10 months of 1941-42, these taxes represented 
7.7 percent of total receipts. 

The general business indexes continued to rige 
in April, reflecting further increases in activity 
in war industries; most other lines of produc. 
tion showed little change. The Federal Reserye 
Board’s index of industrial production increased 
more than seasonally; the adjusted index rose } 
point, while the unadjusted index rose 2 points 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 193643 






















































































{In millions] 
General and special accounts | Public debt 
| 
Rece } 
Pedal ae Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government 
| Under th 
| Under the J ete ry Trust 
Social Security — | ac- | 
Act Board counts, | oM- 
m etc.,6 i -wes age Rail- 
Rail- Xcess | excess | in and |Unem-| road 
Period road Net ap- resy*y ree — sur- | ploy-| re- | ay 
._. | retire- propria- . Total | vivors| ment | tire- 
Social | nent ti ex- ex- | balance insur-| trust | ment | ther 
secu- All Admin-| “02S Trans-| All | pendi- | pendi- 
Total! i and Total ! and ance | fund | ac- 
rity | wnem- other istra- wane Ad- |fersto|other| tures | tures trust count 
taxes?! lov. tive ex-| prs to | min- | rail- (=) (—) | | fund 
ploy penses | ‘ets istra- | road 
ment | and | ld-age| ‘tive | retire- 
taxes 3 | and | 
| grants survi- ment | | | 
States! vors in-| Penses) cant | 
surance | 
| trust | 
| fund | | | 
} | | | 
Fiscal year 
il nad $5,294) $252) (7) | $5,042) $8,442) $183} $265 *____|$7,993|—$3, 149, +$374| —$128/$36, 425 $267; $312)... _.|$35, 846 
1967-38... ._...- 6, 242 604 $150; 5,488) 7,626 291 387 3| $146) 6,709) —1,384) +306) —338) 37, 165) 662 872) $66) 35, 565 
1938-39_____.._- 5, 668 631 109} 4,928) 9,210 342 503 | 107| 8, 255, —3,542) +890; +622) 40,440) 1,177) 1,267 67| 37,929 
1939-40_____.__. 5, 925 712 126; 5,087) 9, 537 379 539 8) 121| 8,490) —3, 612! +137) —947| 42,968; 1,738) 1,710 79) 39, 441 
1940-41________- 8, 269 788 144) 7,337) 13,372 447 661 7 124/12, 133) —5, 103) —148| +742) 48,961) 2,381) 2,273 74| 44, 233 
1941-42.________ 13, 668; 1,016) 178) 12,474) 33, 265 501 869 10 141/31, 744|—19, 598) —3,506| +358) 72,422) 3,202) 3,139 92) 65, 980 
10 months ended: | | } 
= 6, 450 627/ 108} 5,715) 10, 554 395 513 5 124) 9,517; —4,104) +375; +6535) 47,231) 2,151) 2,117 85) 42, 878 
April 1942.____- 10, 410 798 132) 9,480) 24, 580 437 666 9 141/23, 327, —14, 169, —1,613 +218) 64,961; 2,913) 2,914 112) 59,022 
April 1943______ 17, 074 a, or 162) 15, 905) 63, 258 453 S41 7 215/61, 742; —46, 184) —1, 616; +9, 626,129, 849) 3,880) 4,016) 200/121, 753 
1942 | | | | 
SEED 732) 42 1} 689 3,790 49 37 1} 32) 3,671| —3,058| —126, —642| 64,961; 2,913; 2,914) 112) 59,022 
Lee 764| 213 9} 542) 4,155 53 201 | Sea 3,900) —3, 391) —257; —39) 68,571) 2,927) 3,106) 102) 62, 436 
| 2, 494 5 37| 2,452) 4, 531 11 1 1|.......| 4,518] —2,037| —1,635| +179) 72,422) 3,202) 3,139) 92) 65,980 
NF... -6.-.-.42- 794 52 1} 741) 5, 208 79 47 1) 113) 4,968) —4, 413 —4| +296) 77,136) 3,192) 3,162) 195 70, 687 
[| 797 220 12 565) 5, 425 41 209 1 ..| 5,174) —4, 628) —54; —134) 81,685) 3,197; 3,352 184| 74,952 
September_______ 2, 528 4 39) 2,485; 5,932 21 1 | | Re | 5,909) —3,404) —245) +1, 148) 86,483) 3,415) 3,350) 173) 70,536 
a i 648 47) 1 600} 5,979 63 41 1 34| 5,840| —5,331|) —496 +504, 92,904) 3,403) 3,307 196) 85, 908 
November. _____. 830 240) 8 582) 6, 591 39 229 | EE = 6,322) —5,761; +736) —1,814| 96,116) 3,393) 3, 588 185) 88, 950 
December ____.__- 2, 702 4 45| 2,653) 6, 501 33 1 1}. 6, ig —3, op — 704) +7, 461/108, 170) 3,655) 3, 687 174) 100, 654 
1943 | } 
January......._-- 824 51) 1) 772| 6,408 56 35 1 34) 6,282) —5, 584) —135) —2,819/111,060| 3,645) 3,717 197) 103, 510 
February. ______. 1, 190) | 8 846) 6,354 25 235 | | 6,093) —5, 164 —122) —2, 331/114,024) 3,632) 3,970 187) 106, 235 
) a, Se 5, 207| 6 44) 5,157) 7,355 37 1 1)... | 7,316) —2,147) —549! —1, 213/115, 507; 3,893) 3,992) 176) 107, 446 
an eaneee ye 1, 555) 47 3 1,505) 7,507 59 41 1| 35 7,371) —5, 952 +48) +8, 438 129,849) 3, 880 4, 016) 200) 121, 753 
| | ' | | 











1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures 
of general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
ce trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison 
with previous periods. 

2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

3 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, 
footnote 5). 

§ Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retire- 


ment. 
§ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of Office of Educa- 
tion and for disease and sanitation investigations of Public Health Service 


(see table 3, footnote 1); prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under Wagner-Peyser Act. 8 
grants are included in “all other”; from Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes 
Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. 
Also excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior to July 
1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser 
Act, July 1940-December 1941. 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7? Less than $500,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected 
programs, by specified period, 1936-43 














{In thousands] 
Old-age and survivors 7 
insurance Unemployment insurance 
‘ Railroad 
Period Federal ——= State un-| Federal | unem- 
insurance and their employ- | unem- loyment 
contribu- employ- ment con- | ployment) insurance 
tions ! om °¥” |tributions’| taxes‘ | contribu- 
tions 5 
Cumulative through a 
April 1943........ $4, 293, 136 | $841, 934 |$5, 714, 363 |¢$717, 454 $278, 443 
ear: 
ror : 194, 346 345 () 6 57,751 
1937-38. 514,406 | 150, 132 (7) 6 90, 104 
1938-39. . 530, 358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 |... 
1939-40 . 604, 694 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
1940-41 ........-.--- 690, 555 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
1941-42... . 895, 619 170, 012 | 1,093, 901 119, wd 84, 738 
10 months ended 
1 1941 . 537, 500 102, 844 774, 184 89, 443 50, 899 
April 1942 ‘ 4 688, 132 125, 963 944, 199 109, 691 62, 209 
April 1943 shee 863, 158 154, 280 | 1,038, 586 143, 586 76, 376 
1942 
—-- pai 39, 173 1, 206 122, 109 2, 853 5 
A 203, 740 9, 023 143, 747 9, 302 684 
i iccenas soad 3, 747 35, 025 5, 955 952 21, 845 
Tl ccesee 49, 371 977 136, 883 2, 842 87 
tena 211,685 | 11,455 | 132,780 8, 452 1, 600 
September... .- | 3, 435 36, 491 6, 291 S82 22, 448 
a | 43, 949 1, 126 143, 232 2, 619 106 
November 231, 075 8, 183 153, 166 8, 689 940 
December... _- 3, 517 42, 848 12, 249 950 24, 566 
1943 
January | 37, 117 1,075 128, 366 13, 606 m4 
February {age 236, 743 7, 387 173, 586 99, 042 1, 271 
March . a 2, 858 | 41, 766 4, 485 3, 243 25, 201 
April... * 43, 407 2,971 147, 548 3, 260 4 











' Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, ee by Me tee and employees. 

1 Federal tax effective Mar. , 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions x. penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry 

to July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 25, 
943. 

‘Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by e ~~ rm only. Amounts paid 

ar State unemplo ment funds are not included 

Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Computed from 
data in Daily Stotement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts differ from figures 
in table 1, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general and spe- 
cial accounts of the Treasury. 

‘Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not 
collect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the 
Federal Government. 

T Not available. 


to 201. New peaks in the production of arma- 
ments were reached in the machinery and trans- 
portation-equipment industries. |The adjusted 
index of production of manufactured food prod- 
ucts declined more than seasonally, with an 
1l-point drop in meat packing. Bituminous 
coal production declined 10 points in April, 
reflecting the breaking off of negotiations for a 
new wage contract. Department-store sales in- 
creased in April, but the rise was less than sea- 
sonal. Retail food prices continued to advance. 


Expenditures 


Federal expenditures under the Social Security 
Act and the Railroad Retirement Board (includ- 
ing net appropriations to the old-age and survivors 
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insurance trust fund and transfers to the railroad 
retirement account) amounted to $136 million in 
April (table 1) or 1.8 percent of total Federal 
expenditures during the month; in April 1942 this 
ratio was 3.1 percent. 

Federal expenditures of $59 million in April 
for grants to States and administrative expenses 
under the Social Security Act brought the total 
for the first 10 months of the current fiscal year 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1941-43! 

{In thousands} 





Fiscal year 1941-42 | Fiscal year 1942-43 








Item Appro- oe Ap ot 
s h 
x | Soars | Ene» | Seo 
Total._.....................| $503, 820 | $437,013 | $544,688 | $452, 524 





Administrative expenses. _....__.- 26, 129 26, 339 27, 128 27, 406 


Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board 4 


dS td 25, 655 20, 738 26, 642 21, 114 
Depertuant of Labor, Chil- 

















dren’s Bureau___._..___. 364 306 376 298 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census_____- 110 87 110 354 
Department of the Treasury °_.. (*) 5, 208 (®) 5, 640 
eee eer, 477,700 | 410,675 | 517,560 | 425,118 
Federal Security Agency. 466,500 | 400, 49) 506,360 | 415,842 
Social Security Board___ 455,500 | 389,143 | 495,360 | 405, 525 
Old-age assistance 300,000 | 262,163 | 329,000 | 282,008 
Aid to dependent children _- 74, 000 62, 247 78, 000 61, 304 


Aid to the blind__.__._.___- 9, 000 7, 166 8,710 7, 554 
Unemployment compensa- 











tion administration. _____- 72, 500 57, 567 79, 650 | 7 54,650 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work... __- 11, 000 11, 348 11, 000 10, 317 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau_........._..- | 11,200 10, 184 11, 200 9, 275 
Maternal and child health 
services. 5, 820 5, 041 5, 820 4, 599 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 3, 616 3, 870 3, 158 
Child welfare services... _..._. 1, 510 1, 527 1, 510 1, 519 











rity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
$112,000 was a ae ee for 1941-42 and $95,120 for 1942-43 for administra- 
tion in the Office of Education, and $2,650,000 for 1941-42 and $2,800,000 for 
1942-43 for a to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of 
the Public Ith Service, appropriations were $1 a for 1941-42 and 
$1,419,680 for 1942-43 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

i Excludes unexpended balance of a priations for — fiscal year. 
Appropriations for la include itional appro’ of $40,000,000 
approved Apr. 28, 

Theos on dacs eae enbineiitadiel Treasury. Includes ex i- 
tures from reappropriated balance of queries = for previous 

4 Includes amounts expended by the administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Includes amounts for 
administration of the W agner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See footnote 7. 

5’ Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not availab 

’ Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security 
Board to States for employment service administration to meet — 
ments of unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants 
States for employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. From Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expendinants tr for 
operation of employment services in the States. 


Source: Various a appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily 
Statement of the U.S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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to $453 million, $16 million more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1941-42 (table 3). Expend- 
itures for six of the eight grants-in-aid programs 
were lower than in the same 10 months a year 
earlier. Grants for old-age assistance were almost 
$20 million more than those of last year, and 
grants for aid to the blind showed a slight in- 
crease. Administrative expenses were more than 
$1 million higher than last year. 

Total Federal expenditures in April amounted 
to $7.5 billion, almost twice the April 1942 total; 
expenditures exceeded receipts by approximately 
$6 billion in April and by $46 billion for the first 
10 months of the current fiscal year. During 
April the public debt rose $14.3 billion, the 
largest monthly increase on record, as a result of 
the Second War Loan Drive which raised $16.9 
billion. This drive netted $4 billion more than 
the first drive in December. Approximately 63 
percent of the total subscriptions came from non- 
banking sources, including 15 percent from indi- 
viduals. One of the principal types of securities 
sold during the drive consisted of 2%-percent 


at the option of the United States on and after 
June 15, 1964. Commercial banks are not per. 
mitted to acquire bonds of this series until April 
15, 1953. Sales of these bonds amounted to 
$3,560 million, of which the unemployment trust 
fund acquired $20 million. War savings bonds 
sold during the drive totaled $1.6 billion. 

At the end of April, the combined holdings of 
Government securities by the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund and the unem- 
ployment trust fund totaled $7.9 billion, or 6.1 
percent of the total interest-bearing public debt 
as compared with 9.0 percent at the end of April 
1942. The computed average rate of interest on 
the interest-bearing debt outstanding declined 
during April to 1.997 percent. Special obliga- 
tions issued to the trust funds in May, therefore, 
bore an interest rate of 1.875 percent, the lowest 
rate on any obligations issued to the funds. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Assets of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund increased $27.6 million in April, bring- 



































bonds maturing June 15, 1969, and redeemable __ ing the total to $3,950 million (table 4). Appro- 
Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 
{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures j Assets 
| werNee 
Net total of 
Period Transfers and Reimburse- | Ne Cash with | Credit of 
appropria- Interest Benefit | ment for ad- —— disbursing | fund account bert 
tions to received ? | payments} ministrative | bonds officer atend| at end of iod 
trust fund ! expenses | acquired ‘ of period period § pee 

Cumulative through April 1943___ $4, 151, 918 $217, 575 $331, 424 $88, 253 ® $3, 880, 034 $24, 238 $45,543 | $3, 040, 815 
a 265, 000 2, 27 | al 287, 100 73 62 267, 285 
NE 387, 000 15, 412 5, 404 | 395, 200 | 1, 931 | 113,012 777, 43 
EOP ee 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 | 514, 900 | 3, 036 66 | 1, 180, 302 
eo Sic a eteniee a0 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 | 1, 744, 08 
ih chinettitiinenices 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 | 10, 778 6,238 | 2, 307, 615 
ESE SE 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 | 20, 384 5,176 | 3, 227, 14 

10 months ended | 
i 535, 176 1, 112 50, 232 | 22, 434 413, 200 | 15, 506 | 41,514 | 2, 208, 321 
i, 688, 132 1, 628 88, 750 | 22, 027 532, 734 16, 930 46,333 | 2,976, 507 
ENE | 863, 158 3,496 | 121, 674 | 22,360} #678, 400 24, 238 45,543 | 3, 949, 815 

1942 | | | 
onan conmneveans 39, 173 237 10, 376 | 2,360 | = —10, 000 | 16, 930 46,333 | 2, 976, 507 
May. 1 et ATR 203, 740 261 10, 715 | 2, 369 | 14, 000 | 16, 210 223,969 | 3, 167, 514 
er 3, 747 69, 118 10, 815 | 2, 369 | 274, 300 | 20, 384 5,176 | 3, 227, 194 
Sra 49, 371 18 10, 989 | 2, 262 | —10, 000 19, 389 52,309 | 3, 263, 382 
ve a RIESE 211, 685 79 11, 024 | 2, 262 #5, 161 28, 350 236,657 | 3, 461, 811 
September 3, 435 690 11, 758 | 2, 262 218, 300 31, 463 5,358 | 3, 451, 915 
RS SRR DS SSRIS. 43, 949 100 11, 924 | 2, 526 —12, 000 | 31, 487 46,932 | 3, 481, 514 
ENR Re 231, 075 115 | 11, 882 | 2, 526 —10, 000 | 29, 480 275,720 | 3, 698, 206 
iaiases 3, 517 836 12, 012 | 2, 526 262, 339 | 27, 382 5,204 | 3, 688, 110 

1943 

Ti ine 37, 117 164 12, 386 | 1, 809 —10, 000 24, 987 40,775 | 3, 711,197 
ST 236, 743 244 12, 548 1, 809 —13, 000 25, 434 275,958 | 3, 933, 827 
ee 2, 858 946 13, 605 1, 809 260, 600 24, 793 4,389 | 3, 922, 216 
nF 43, 407 306 13, 547 2, 566 — 13, 000 24, 238 45,543 | 3, 949, 815 




















i reas 0s. trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal ce Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 


4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. 
5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
¢ Includes $161,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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priations to the trust fund—which equaled insur- 
ance contributions collected—amounted to $43.4 
million during the month; for the first 10 months 
of the fiscal year these appropriations totaled 
$863 million. As in previous months, one-third 
of the quarterly reimbursement for administrative 
expenses was deducted from the total assets of the 
fund in April in advance of its actual repayment 
to the Treasury at the end of the quarter. The 
April deduction of $2.6 million indicated that the 
total reimbursement during the quarter would be 
approximately $7.7 million, or $2.3 million more 
than in the preceding quarter. 

During the month, 3-percent special Treasury 
notes of the 1943 series, amounting to $13 million, 
were redeemed, and the entire sum was made 
available to the account of the disbursing officer 
for benefit payments and reimbursements to the 
Treasury for administrative expenses. Interest 
of $306,000 on the redeemed notes was credited to 
the fund account. No additional securities were 
acquired during the month. Benefit payments 
totaled $13.5 million, slightly less than in March. 

Total investments of the fund at the end of 
April amounted to $3,880 million; the average 
rate of interest on these investments was 2.403 
percent as compared with 2.635 percent as of 
April 30, 1942. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


The last installment of the 1942-43 appropria- 
tion remaining in the appropriation account— 
$34.7 million—was transferred to the retirement 
account in April. Of this amount, $11.1 million 
was used to pay benefits and the balance went 
toward the purchase of special 3-percent Treas- 
ury notes totaling $24.0 million. The notes 
will be sold as required to pay benefits in the 2 
remaining months of the current fiscal year, and 
the balance, plus interest, will be added to the 
reserve. Total assets, as of April 30, amounted 
to $213 million, including $200 million in Treas- 
ury notes, $248,000 held in the appropriation 
account, and $12.4 million in cash credited to the 
disbursing officer. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Total receipts of the unemployment trust fund 
amounted to $34.9 million in April, of which 
$86,000 represented deposits of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board in the railroad unemployment in- 
surance account and the balance, deposits by 
States to their accounts (table 6). Receipts for 
the first 10 months of the current fiscal year, in- 
cluding interest, amounted to more than $1 bil- 
lion. Withdrawals from State accounts for bene- 
fit payments during April declined to a new low 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 


{In thousands] 





| 
| 

















Assets at end of period 














Receipts 
| ___ |S Transfers 
Period | | | from appro- | Benefit 
= | Amount | j, . | | priation to | payments! |3-percentspe-| To credit of | ‘To credit of 
appro- been one | Total | trust fund cial Treasury | ap disbursing Total 
priated notes tion # officer 
Cumulative through April 1943... | 2 $854, 151 $12,940 | $867,091 $854, 151 $654, 484 $200, 000 $248 $12, 360 $212, 607 
Fiscal year: 
Through June 1938__........... 146, 500 1,411 | 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234), 1, 628 68, 062 
Se IRR 118, 250 2,202 | 120, 452 | 107, 094 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
i alee 120, 150 2,283 | 122, 433 | 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41 na 2 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 | 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
1941-42 en _.| 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
1942-43 (through April) _. _.| 214,801 1, 368 216, 169 214, 801 108, 344 200, 000 248 12, 360 212, 607 
1942 | 
April. . a a 233 | 233 31, 500 10, 776 112, 000 238 11, 846 124, 085 
ay... ss a aisctassliils 259 | 259 ped S's 10, 393 101, 500 264 12, 186 113, 950 
June... eee 1, 591 | 1, 591 |. lia 10, 759 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
July... 214, 801 14| 214, 815 112, 601 10, 820 195, 000 102, 239 11, 540 308, 777 
August Ls cbbetact 46 | 46 daambiaaih 10, 721 184, 000 113, 289 813 298, 102 
September 73 | 7 a. 10, 718 173, 000 102, 328 12, 130 287, 458 
| PCa RSs a errs 92 | 92 33, 500 10, 805 196, 000 68, 851 11, 895 276, 745 
November __.._.. re a HE ee 129 | |) Rahs 10, 703 185, 000 68, 850 12, 322 266, 172 
December a 157 | 157 | casiagiel 10, 763 174, 000 68, 868 12, 697 255, 566 
1s | | 

January a 184 | 184 | 34, 000 10, 816 197, 000 34, 890 13, 044 244, 934 
RAT 193 STE ee. wate 10, 837 187, 000 34, 900 12, 391 234, 291 
aacheiigdhidktetnesuaie 238 | | RES 11, 089 176, 000 34, 944 12, 495 223, 440 
A SI 241 | 241 | 34, 700 11, 073 | 200, 000 248 12, 360 212, 607 




















! Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

? Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancellations and repayments. 

* Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
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service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





of $7.8 million, 29 percent less than March with- $4 million of 2-percent special certificates of jp. 
drawals and 79 percent below those of April 1942. debtedness maturing June 30, 1943, and $29 
Railroad unemployment benefits also continued _ million of publicly offered 2%-percent Treasury 
to decline and amounted to $118,000 for the bonds, 1964-69 series, purchased at par plus ae. 
month. crued interest of $20,604. Investments held by 

New investments totaling $24 million were ac- __ the fund on April 30 totaled $4,016 million, and 
quired by the fund during the month, including _ bore an average rate of interest of 2.221 percent, 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 


{In thousands] 

































































| kas Railroad unemployment insw 
| Net total Uner- | Undis- | State accounts account a 
Total lof Tre nded | triputed | 
assets at | 8sury! balance mated —_— 
Period end of certificates at end interest | | | 
and —— of | —s Deposits | Interest | With. wye-r pl | — | Interest | Benefit | Balane 
acquire : perio posits | i % 3 at end o posits | | pay- | atend 
period | eredited | drawals period | | coated Rot : ty 
—s | coe eis eens ee ey | = | 
7 i 
Cumulative through | 
—— EEC Soy: $4, 027,054 | $4,016,021 | $11,033 |._.......- $5, 645, 515 | $225, 052 $2, 186, 134 | $3, 684,432 | $250,602 | $11,858 | $43,124 | $342, 618 
year: | | i 
ie 312,389 | 293, 386 heat 291, 703 2, 737 | 1,000} 312,389 eiae om a 
a 884, 247 559, 705 gf SR 747, 660 15, 172 | 190, 975  . 3 rae -| “ atts ose 
| 1, 280, 539 395, 000 | 811, 251 26, 837 | 441, 795 1, 280, 539 . < aes a2 
a 1, 724, 862 443,000 | 14,862}... 859,864 | 37,524 | 484, 764 | 1,693,164 | 44, 249 | 202| 14,552| 31,699 
eeeeee.......-.--.-... 2, 283, 658 563,000 | 10,658 |.......- 892, 023 45, 893 537, 343 2, 093, 737 61,347 | 3,059 17, 784 189, 921 
eee 3, 150, 103 866, 000 ky a 1, 095, 991 61, 998 368, 070 2, 883, 654 76,266} 5,424 9, O72 47 
10 months ended: 
April 1941.._..........| 2, 126, & 407. 300 9, 253 $106 715, 786 21, 696 | 478, 157 1, 952, 489 45, 810 1, 023 16,142 | 173,958 
April 1942___.__- ae ee 2, 928, 424 641, 000 14, 424 137 868, 176 28, 880 306, 571 2, 684, 221 55, 989 2, 526 8, 244, 064 
3. eee 4, 027, 054 877, 021 BEE fesse asnss 928, 166 34, 800 162, 187 3, 684, 432 68, 741 3, 174 1,715 342, 618 
1942 | 
| Se elas. 2, 928, 424 4,000 | 14,424 137 | 43, 169 ial 37,136 | 2, 684, 221 4 | 903 | 244, 064 
in ate aliciiorn fa 3, 115, 015 | 192, 000 9, 015 137 | 219, 232 | 32, 709 2, 870, 744 616 |... 549 244, 131 
ia ee a Sia 3, 150, 103 | 33, 000 PE Gia eee dae 8, 582 33, 118 28, 790 2, 883, 654 19, 661 2, 898 | 243 266, 447 
i icing 3, 170, 833 | 23,000 | 8,833 6 51, 883 | ae 31,050 | 2, 904, 487 78 | 187 | 266, 338 
| ASRS es eee 3, 364, 170 5 190, 159 12, 010 6 215, 907 | _. 29, 798 3, 090, 596 1, 440 |... 185 273, 566 
EEE 3, 370, 417 7, 000 . == sabia 8, 720 46 | 22,519 | 3,076,843 20, 203 | 10 207 293, 572 
eS anal allel 3, 404, 38, 000 7, 523 20 49, 813 ‘ | 15, 466 3, 111, 190 95 |___ 197 293, 470 
November...___-_--_-_- 3,635,512 | 191,000 | 47,353 20| 241,689 |__ | «1, 548} 3,341,331 | 846 |__- 158 | 204, 158 
December._.............| 3,698,008 | 98, 841 11, 008 12, 929 34, 754 | 10, 300 3, 378, 714 22, 110 3, 164 | 141 319, 291 
1943 | | } 
January_...............| 3,726,317 | 30,000 | 9,317 |___.. 39, 972 | .. 11,530 | 3, 407, 156 87 |... 190 | 319, 158 
3, 977, 252 253, 000 yo | Rae | 261, 206 | _- 11,243 | 3, 657, 119 & {ae 7 173 | 320, 129 
4,000, 027 | 22,000 | 8,027 |-- | 11, 209 | 10,955 | 3,657,373 oT are eal 160 | 342,650 
4, 027, 054 * 24,021 | 11,083 |--........ 34, 839 | -__-- 7,780 | 3, 684, 432 if a 118 | 342,618 
| | | i ' 
1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- + Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
loyment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 
etirement Board and from which the Secretary of the makes 4 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains fund amounting to $17,382,967. 
also separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 5 Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 
deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies 6 Includes $20,604 accrued interest paid on investments. 
withdraw amounts as hed for benefit payments. Ps . ‘ 
2 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
redemption but credited to separate accounts in last month of each quarter. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


AcApEMY OF Po.iTicaL Science. Mobilization of Man- 
power and Pressing the Fight for Freedom. Edited by 
John A. Krout. New York: The Academy, May 1943. 
96 pp. (Proceedings, Vol. 20, No. 3.) 


Nine papers on womanpower, manpower, and political 
philosophy. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociaTION. Operating Under 
Manpower Controls. New York: The Association, 1943. 
42 pp. (Personnel Series No. 64.) 


Contains: Wartime Utilization of Manpower, by Paul 
V. McNutt; Mobilizing Manpower for 1943, by William 
Haber; Working With the U. S. Employment Service, by 
Glenn E. Brockway; and two papers on manning tables 
by Brigadier General William C. Rose and Lawrence 
Burkhardt, Jr. 


AUSTRALIA. PARLIAMENT. JOINT ComMMITTEE ON 
SociaL Security. Interim Reports. (First to Fifth.) 
Canberra: Commonwealth Government Printer, 1941—42 
The Parliamentary Joint Committee on Social Security 

was appointed July 3, 1941, “‘to inquire into and, from 

time to time, report upon ways and means of improving 
social and living conditions in Australia and of rectifying 
anomalies in existing legislation.”’ The first report 

(September 1941) deals with proposed social security pro- 

grams in Australia; the second (March 6, 1942) deals with 

wartime unemployment; the third (March 25, 1942) con- 
siders consolidation of social legislation and post-war 
unemployment; the fourth (May 20, 1942) is concerned 
with housing; and the fifth (October 8, 1942) briefly dis- 
cusses economic and social reconstruction planning for 
Australia. 


AusTRALIA. PARLIAMENT. Joint ComMitrrer TO Exam- 
INE QuEsTIONS RELATING TO THE AUSTRALIAN SOL- 
pIERS’ REPATRIATION Act. First and Second Reports. 
Canberra: Commonwealth Government Printer, 1943. 
23 pp. 

Data on Australian military pensions and related bene- 
fits for the first and second world wars. Includes recom- 
mendations. 


Bocarpus, Emory 8S. “Culture Conflicts in Relocation 
Centers.”’ Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, 
Vol. 27, No. 5 (May-June 1943), pp. 381-390. 


Brooks, Marcaret M. “Rural Worker’s Diary.” Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 5 (May 1943), 
pp. 143-145. 

Some social effects of the war, including changes in relief, 
on a midwestern rural county. 


ComMISSION TO Stupy THE ORGANIZATION OF PBACE. 


The United Nations and the Organization of Peace; 


Third Report and Papers Presented to the Commission, 
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February 1943. New York: The Commission, 1943. 

385 pp. 

Includes papers on Relief and Reconstruction, by Clar- 
ence E. Pickett and Spencer Coxe; Social Reconstruction, 
by Carter Goodrich; and Problems of Economie Reorgani- 
zation, by J. B. Condliffe. 


Corson, Joun J. Manpower for Victory; Total Mobiliza- 
tion for Total War. Foreword by Paul V. MeNutt. 
New York, Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart, 1943. 299 pp. 
Records the facts of employment and labor mobilization, 

with their attendant problems, to early 1943 and presents 
a many-sided review of local, national, and industrial 
manpower issues, based in part upon the author’s past 
work as director of the U. 8. Employment Service. Studies 
production goals, labor-market statistics, community 
problems, the evolving course of progressive labor-market 
shortages, sources of new manpower, training, organizing 
the Federal machinery, and controlling workers in the 
national interest. A program for demobilization is con- 
sidered in the final chapter. 


Ernst, Cuartes F., and Mort, Tosnio. “Japanese- 
American Cooperation in the War Effort.” Publi? 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 134-140. 
Principally a study of the Topaz, Utah, project for 

Japanese evacuees. 


Evatt, H. V. Post-War Reconstruction. A Case for 
Greater Commonwealth Powers. Prepared for the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Canberra, November 1942, 
by the Commonwealth Attorney-General. Canberra: 
Commonwealth Government Printer, 1942. 188 pp. 
An Australian Constitutional Convention of November 

and December 1942 adopted, for submission to the State 

parliaments, an amendment “To alter the [Common- 
wealth] Constitution by empowering the Parliament to 
make Laws for the purpose of carrying into effect the war 
aims and objects of Australia as one of the United Nations, 
including the attaifiment of economic security and social 
justice in the post-war world, and for the purpose of post- 
war reconstruction.”’ The bill, now before the Australian 

States, is here fully described against the background of 

war and post-war needs in Australia. Social security 

receives close attention, and tables in the appendix show 
expenditures on social services. 


From War to Work. Edited by Stuart Chase. Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 32, No. 5 (May 1943). Entire 
issue. 

A symposium on the maintenance of employment after 
the war through cooperation of free enterprise and Gov- 
ernment, with an adequate social security program as an 
integral part of the picture. Maxwell S, Stewart writes 
on The Backlog of Social Security; Carter Goodrich and 
Pierre Waelbroeck point out the importance of a strongly 
organized public employment service; Arthur Greenwood, 
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opposition leader in England, discusses the Beveridge 
plan; and Walter Nash explains social planning and per- 
formance in New Zealand. Other contributors include 
A. F. Hinrichs, Samuel S. Fels, Elmo Roper, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Russell Lord, Frieda 8. Miller, Marriner 8. 
Eccles, Alvin H. Hansen, Louis L. Lorwin, and Luther 
Gulick. 


Giover, KATHERINE. Women and Work in Wartime. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1943. 31 pp. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 77.) 


Includes a section on day care of children. 


Great Britain. British INFORMATION Services. Post- 
War Planning in Britain; Unofficial Post-War Planning, 
1939-1943. New York: The Services, 1943. 80 pp. 
A classified descriptive directory and record, with infor- 

mation on official as well as unofficial bodies. Contains 

bibliographical material. 


Harris, Seymour R., Editor. Postwar Economic Prob- 
lems. New York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1943. 
417 pp. 

These 23 essays cover a wide field, including full em- 
ployment, social security, capitalism, fiscal issues, agri- 
culture, and international economic relations. The section 
on maintaining employment contains papers by Alvin H. 
Hansen, Paul A. Samuelson, Dal Hitchcock, Alan Sweezy, 
and Richard Bissell. Post-war Social Security is discussed 
by Edwin E. Witte. Other contributors agree on the 
need for an extended social security program. 


Keuty, Harry F. “Postwar Problems of Employment and 
Unemployment.” State Government, Chicago, Vol. 16, 
No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 113-114 ff. 


A discussion by the Governor of Michigan. 


Kiipurr, VerA ReYNOLps, and FRANKLIN, Estuer Cote. 
Toward Post-War Adjustments. Washington: American 
Association of University Women, December 1942. 
47 pp. Processed. (Social Studies Series, Vol. 4, No. 3.) 


A discussion of economic, social, and fiscal problems 
which advocates the expansion of unemployment compen- 
sation and other social security programs. 


Macy, C. Warp. “Social Security Taxes in the War 
Finance Program.” Journal of Political Economy, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 51, No. 2 (April 1943), pp. 135-147. 

The conditions in social security planning which must be 
met if higher pay-roll taxes in the interest of social legis- 
lation can be justified at the present time. Includes a 
well-documented section on the incidence of pay-roll and 
wage taxes. 


Napier, Marcus. “The Problem of Full-Time Employ- 
ment.” New York Certified Public Accountant, New 
York, Vol. 13, No. 7 (April 1943), pp. 267-271. 

Newcomer, Maser. ‘The Social Workers’ Stake in the 
Program of War Finance.’’ The Compass, New York, 
Vol. 24, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 3-7. 


Considerations by a tax expert on social service finance, 
war finance generally, and Federal and State fiscal 
relations. 


Our Servicemen and Economic Security. Edited by Robert 
H. Skilton. Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 227, (May 1943), 
Entire issue. 


These 21 papers are broadly divided into 3 groups: 
Adjustment Upon Entry Into Service, Readjustments 
Upon Termination of Service, and Women in the Service, 
All are broadly concerned with the economic security of 
servicemen and servicewomen, but only one, William H. 
Wandel’s Unemployment Insurance and the Returning 
Serviceman, deals entirely with 4 program established by 
the Social Security Act. Government aid (including pen- 
sions), family allowances, civil liabilities, life insurance, and 
reemployment are the chief topics. 


“Parallel Passages on Postwar Problems: Winston 
Churchill’s Speech of March 21, 1943 and National 
Resources Planning Board, Report for 1943, Part I, 
Post-War Plan and Program.”’ State Government, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 16, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 115-118. 


PFEIFFENBERGER, Orto E. Cash Allowances for the Fami- 
lies and Dependents of Soldiers, Sailors and Marines. 
New York: William Frederick Press, 1943. 63 pp. 
An explanation, with tables and examples, of the Service- 

men’s Dependents Allowance Act. 


Repkey, Henry. ‘“Rehabilitating the War Injured.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 5 (May 
1943), pp. 131-133. 


A record of recent Federal bills and laws. 


‘Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Returned Soldiers in 
New Zealand.”’ International Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 47, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 641-642. 


“Soviet Workers in Germany; Methods of Recruitment 
and Conditions of Employment.” International La- 
bour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 
576-590. 


Information from German sources. 


SpautpinG, Francis T. ‘The Social Welfare Needs of 
the Armed Forces.”” Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 17, No. 1 (March 1943), pp. 15-22. 


Tompkins, Dorotuy C. State Organization for Postwar 
Planning. Berkeley, Calif.: Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, 1943. 16 pp. Pro- 
cessed. (Legislative Problems, 1943, No. 4.) 
Summarizes organization for post-war planning in 28 

States, with special attention to California. 


U, 8, Department or State. Workmen’s Compensation 
and Unemployment Insurance in Connection With Con- 
struction Projects in Canada; Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Canada Effected by Ex- 
change of Notes Signed November 2 and 4, 1942. Wash- 
ington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1943. 6 pp. 
(Executive Agreement Series 279; Department of State 
Publication 1865.) 


U. 8. Nationat Resources PLANNING Boarp. National 
Resources Development Report for 1943: Part II, War- 
time Planning for War and Post War, January 1943. 
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Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 

116 pp. 

Reports on Wartime Planning for Resource Use; Trends 
in Production, Employment, Prices, and Consumption, 
1942; Public Works Planning; and Regional, State, and 
Local Planning. 


U. 8. Orrice or War INFormaTion. Report on Wartime 
Problems and Conditions in the City of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Washington: The Office, May 1943. 20 pp. 
Processed. 

Includes a description of the “Baltimore plan” of volun- 
tary cooperation between industry and labor. 


“War Services Report IV, April 1943." Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 
7-12. 

Public welfare activities throughout Alabama, based 
on reports from county directors and including over-all 

statistics of public aid during the first quarter of 1943. 


“Wartime Regulation of Placing in Italy.’’ International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 5 (May 1943), 
pp. 646-648. 


“What a Day Care Center Does in a War Area.”’ Alabama 
Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 4 (April 1943), 
pp. 6-7. 


Wooprvurr, KaTHeringe. “The Selective Service Occupa- 
tional Questionnaires as a Valuable Tool in the Optimum 
Use of Manpower.” Placement-Unemployment In- 
surance Bulletin, Albany, Vol. 7, No.2 (February-March 
1943), pp. 5-7. Processed. 

How the Oneonta, N. Y., office of the U. 8. Employment 

Service used the occupational questionnaires in placing 

workers. 


GENERAL 


PEP (PouiticaL AND Economic PLANNING.) After the 
Beveridge Report. Planning, London and New York, 
No. 205 (Apr. 20, 1943), pp. 3-21. 

A “sober appraisal’’ of some of the Beveridge proposals 
and of the attitude expressed toward them by the Govern- 
ment speakers in the first discussion in Parliament. 


Amipon, Bevtan. “The NRPB and Beveridge Reports.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 5 (May 
1943), pp. 141-143. 

“The Beveridge Plan or the American Way?” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 1 (March 1943), pp 
74-80. 

While commending many features of the Beveridge plan, 
this editorial argues against the “‘undemocratic poll-tax 
system’”’ of equal contributions from all workers. 


Burvin, Bruce; LERNER, Max; and Sovuie, GEorce. 
Charter for America. Supplement, New Republic, New 
York, Vol. 108, No. 16 (Apr. 19, 1943), pp. 523-542. 

A special section in which the authors discuss the reports 
of the National Resources Planning Board on social 
security and post-war planning and urge their adoption. 
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Bunsury, Sir Henry. “Implications of the Beveridge 
Report.” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 4 (April 
1943), pp. 102-110. : 


Ciosz, Kataryn. “St. Louis in April.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 134— 
137. 

A report of the Second Regional Conference of the 

National Conference of Social Work, April 12-16. 


“Comparison of Resources Board Report on Security, 
Work and Relief Policies With AASW Position on Pub- 
lic Social Services.” The Compass, New York, Vol. 24, 
No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 4-8. 


Crawrorp, Mary M. Student Folkways and Spending at 
Indiana University, 1940-1941; A Study in Consumption. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 271 pp. 
American colleges in 1940 enrolled approximately 

1,350,000 students who spent an estimated half billion 
dollars. This study of spending in a representative State 
university ‘‘was undertaken to determine the patterns of 
student consumption, to see the variations in spending 
among different groups on the campus, and to discover the 
social and economic factors responsible for such varia- 
tions.”” Includes a bibliography. 


Grove, Epvarpo. ‘Seguridad Social en Chile.” Boletin 
de la Unién Panamericana, Washington, Vol. 77, No. 6 
(June 1943), pp. 315-323. 

A brief summary of social security measures in Chile, by 
the Chilean Minister to Canada. 


Kuczynsk!, Jtrcen. A Short History of Labor Conditions 
Under Industrial Capitalism. Volume One—Great Brit- 
ain & the Empire, 1750 to the Present Day. London: 
Frederick Muller Ltd., 1942. 272 pp. 


A left-wing history with much wage and cost-of-living 
information and other statistical data. Covers not only 
some two centuries of British labor conditions but deals 
also with India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. Food and health in the colonies are the 
subject of a series of brief notes, based on recent Govern- 
ment surveys. 


Lonigan, E. M. “The Authoritarian Welfare State: 
American Model; A Review of the National Resources 
Planning Board’s Postwar Program for the United 
States.” Conference Board Economic Record, New York, 
Vol. 5, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 100-112. 


MengsEs Patuares, Arturo. “La Nueva Ley del 
Seguro Social en el Ecuador.” Boletin dela Unién Pan- 
americana, Washington, Vol. 77, No. 5 (May 1943), pp 
263-269. 

A systematic account of the law of July 25, 1942, re- 
forming Ecuador’s social insurance system. 

Mexico. Laws. Act Respecting Social Insurance. Dated 
31st December, 1942. Montreal: International Labor 
Office, 1943. 24pp. (I. L. O. Legislative Series, 1942— 
Mex. 1.) 

An English translation of the Mexican Social Insurance 

Law. 
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NationaL Epvucation Association. Resgarcu Divi- 
SION. Comparison of Present Social Security Program 
and Proposals of the National Resources Planning Board. 
Washington: The Association, Apr. 23, 1943. 6 pp. 
Processed. (Special Bulletin No. 24, Social Security 
and Teachers.) 


“National Lawyers Guild Program for Social Security for 
America.” Lawyers Guild Review, Washington, Vol. 3, 
No. 2 (March-April 1943), pp. 20-29. 

The report of the National Committee on Social 
Legislation of the National Lawyers Guild, adopted 
last February by the Guild at its convention in Chicago, 
advocates a ‘“‘single, unified and federalized system’’ of social 
security to cover the entire population against all risks, 
with adequate benefits for the duration of need, and attacks 
the pay-roll tax as wrong in principle. Urges a perma- 
nent, planned system of public works as a necessary basis 
for social insurance. 


Owen, A.D. K. The British Social Services. 2d ed., New 
York, London, etc.: Longmans, Green, 1943. 63 pp. 
(Published in the United States for the British Informa- 
tion Services.) 


Traces the origin, development, and present functioning 
of British public activities in education, health (including 
health insurance), nutrition, housing, unemployment, and 
old-age pensions. 


“Planning for Post-War Security by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board.” Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 2 (Spring 1943), pp. 36 ff. 

Saxton, C. Ciive. Beveridge Report Criticised. London, 
Toronto, etc.: George G. Harrap & Co., 1943. 32 pp. 


“Sees Confusion Over Social Security Plans.”’ Editor 
and Publisher, New York, Vol. 76, No. 17 (Apr. 24, 
1943), p. 96. 


The text of the 1943 report of the Committee on Social 
Security of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Topics include the Beveridge and National Re- 
sources Planning Board reports, proposed liberalization 
of unemployment compensation, experience rating, and 
the pay-roll tax for old-age and survivors insurance. 


“The Social Insurance Movement in Spain.’”” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 5 (May 1943), 
pp. 660-665. 


Covers recent developments in health, maternity, and 
old-age insurance, and workmen’s compensation. 


“Social Security Planning in Canada.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 5 (May 1943), 
pp. 591-616. 


Summarizes the general report on social security by 
L. C. Marsh and the draft health insurance bill prepared 
by the advisory committee appointed in February 1942. 


Sovran, M. S.; Wirxins, E. H.; and Fiorence, P. 
Sarcant. Nutrition and Size of Family; Report on a 
New Housing Estate—1939. Prepared for the Birming- 
ham Social Survey Committee. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1942. 50 pp. 





Results of a social survey dealing with the “main facts 
of income and expenditure of 269 families living on a new 
housing estate’ near Birmingham, England, in 1939, 
“Its object was to ascertain the extent and degree of 
poverty and to discover for how many children adequate 
nutrition was practically impossible.” 


Srewart, Maxweii 8S. The Beveridge Plan. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1943. 31 pp. (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 79.) 


SrurmTHat, Apotr. The Tragedy of European Labor, 
1918-1939. New York: Columbia University Pregs, 
1943. 389 pp. 

An analysis of European labor movements which links 
historical developments with economic and political in- 
terpretation and provides estimates of the leading labor 
leaders of the interwar period. Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and Austria receive the most extended treatment, 
but the work also considers Italy, Sweden, Spain, and 
other countries. The author concludes with comment on 
the present underground movement in Europe and on 
labor’s post-war prospects. With a selected bibliography. 


Tate, Jack B. “Expand Social Security in War Time.” 
Marriage and Family Living, Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 2 
(May 1943), pp. 34-35. 

Explains in simple terms the main programs under the 

Social Security Act and advocates an enlarged program 

of financing and coverage, to include servicemen’s benefits. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


CuapMAN, Acnes R. ‘The Human Side of Social Secu- 
rity.”” International Altrusan, Chicago, Vol. 20, No. 7 
(April 1943), pp. 9-10. 

A brief article on survivor benefits under the Social 

Security Act and their importance to families. 


“Number and Amount of Survivor Benefits.”” Monthly 
Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, Vol. 
4, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 72-74 ff. Processed. 


Data from 1936 to 1942 on survivor annuities, death- 
benefit annuities, and lump-sum death benefits. 


U. 8S. Bureau or THE Census. Retirement Systems for 
State and Local Government Employees, Summary Report. 
Washington: The Bureau, April 1943. 24 pp. Proe- 
essed. (State and Local Government Special Study 
No. 17.) 

Statistical information for the Nation as a whole and 
by State, summarizing the number, coverage, benefits, 
beneficiaries, contributions, and assets of State and local 
government employee retirement systems. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


AuttTMEYeER, A. J. ‘‘Unemployment Insurance: Federal or 
State Responsibility?” National Municipal Review, 
New York, Vol. 32, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 327-342 ff. 
Presents arguments in favor of a single national system 

of unemployment insurance. 
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‘Employment Offices and Unemployment Insurance in 
South Africa.” International Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 47, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 643-645. 


“Estimated Distribution of Unemployment Compensation 
Contributions and Benefits According to Industry.”’ 
Unemployment Compensation Trends and Totals (Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Employment and Unemployment 
Compensation), Harrisburg, Vol. 6, No. 3 (March 1943), 
pp. 809. Processed. 


Pennsylvania data for 1941 and 1942. 


Great Britain. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATUTORY 
ComMiITTEE. Reports ... on the Financial Condition of 
the Unemployment Fund on the 81st December, 1942. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1943. 10 pp. (House 
of Commons Paper No. 72, 1942-43.) 


Hansen, A. Victor. ‘“ ‘Not Less Than Five Nor More 
Than Ten Years in Prison.’ ”’ Placement-Unemployment 
Insurance Bulletin, Albany, Vol. 7, No. 2 (February- 
March 1943), pp. 2-4. Processed. 


Describes a case of unemployment insurance fraud in 

New York City. 

INTERNATIONAL AssoOcIATION oF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
Services. Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Conven- 
tion. . . Louisville, Kentucky, May 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1942. 
Place not given, no date. 99 pp. (Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association: B. C. Seiple, 1242 W. 3d 8t., Cleve- 
land, Ohio.) 


Contains papers delivered at the general meetings as 
well as the text of 10 panel discussions on various aspects 
of war labor supply administration, including unemploy- 
ment compensation. Among the papers are The Impact 
of the War on Unemployment Insurance Service, by Ewan 
Clague; The First Year of Unemployment Insurance in 
Canada, by Allon Peebles; and Unemployment Insurance 
in the Post War Period, by W. O. Hake. Includes the 
text of the revised Constitution of the Association. 


Jones, J. H. ‘Partial Reconstruction.” The Accountant, 
London, Vol. 108, No. 3569 (May 1, 1943), pp. 223-224. 


Suggestions on the best approach to the problem of 
maintaining full employment in England. 


MicHIGAN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Report on the Employment Experience of Employers 
Granted Seasonal Status Under the Provisions of the 
Michigan Unemployment Compensation Act. Prepared 
by Research Section. Detroit, Mar. 1, 1943. 6 pp. 
Processed. 


Shows the estimated contribution rates for which sea- 
sonal employers would have qualified in 1942 if they had 
been subject to the experience-rating provision of the 
Michigan law. 


Missourt. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
A Study of Dependency Devolving Upon 320 Persons Who 
Filed Claims for Unemployment Compensation in the 
Local Office at Springfield, Missouri, During May, June, 
and July, 1942. Prepared by Department of Research 


Bulletin, June 1943 


and Statistics. Jefferson City, Dec. 15, 1942. 59 pp. 

Processed. (Special Research Bulletin No. 6.) 

Detailed results of an investigation initiated in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Employment Security of the Social 
Security Board, and having for its aims information on 
adequacy of benefits and facts for estimating the cost of 
various proposals for dependents’ allowances, 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
BurEAU oF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Changes in File of Employer Accounts, July 
1, 1940 to December 31,1942. Prepared by Research and 
Statistics Section. Harrisburg, Mar. 17, 1943. 7 pp. 
Processed. (Statistical Information Bulletin No. 31.) 

A statistical study of firms coming under covered em- 
ployment in Pennsylvania and being removed from this 
status, by date, nature and size of business, and existence 
of a successor or predecessor in the business. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
BurEAU OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Status of the Pennsylvania Unemployment 
Compensation Fund, January 1 to December 31, 1942. 
Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. Harris- 
burg, Mar. 17, 1943. 6 pp. Processed. (Statistical 
Information Bulletin No. 30.) 


“United States Employment Service: A Decade of Service 
to the Nation.”” Manpower Review, Washington, Vol. 10, 
No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 3-20. 


Includes general review articles and a number of reports 
from local offices on the evolution of the Service since 1933. 


WHALen, Wiituram A. “The Relative Merits of Central 
Office as Against Local Office Determinations.” Place- 
ment-Unemployment Insurance Bulletin, Albany, Vol. 7, 
No. 2 (February-March 1943), pp. 14-17. Processed. 


A discussion of different administrative processes used 
in determining eligibility for unemployment benefit. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“Administrative Policies.” Welfare Review (Chicago 
Welfare Administration), Chicago, January-March 
1943, pp. 1-5. Processed. 

Explains changes in organization and relief policies, as 
well as in administrative policy, in the Chicago Welfare 
Administration. With this issue the Welfare Review 
becomes a quarterly instead of a monthly bulletin. 


“Aged Recipients Are Getting ‘Younger. Louisiana 
Public Welfare Statistics, Baton Rouge, February 1943, 
pp. 3-5. Processed. 


An analysis of the ages of persons accepted for old-age 
assistance in Louisiana, November 1936—-June 1942. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SoctaAL WorKERS, WASHING- 
ton, D. C., CHaprer. The Confidentiality of the 
Agency-Client Relationship. Washington, 1943. 28 pp. 
Processed. 

In three parts: a digest of literature on the confidentiality 

of the social agency-client relationship, by Sarah F. 








Schroeder; a digest of the replies received from 25 other 
agencies which were questioned regarding their policies, 
by Sara Uhr; and a paper on Privileged Communications, 
by A. Delafield Smith. 


AMERICAN PuBiic WELFARE AssociaTION. The Public 
Welfare Directory, 1948. Ralph E. Spear, Editor; 
Evelyn Watson, Assistant Editor. Chicago: The 
Association, 1943. 243 pp. 

A comprehensive directory, now in its fourth issue, of 
Federal and State agencies and their functions, in the 
United States and Canada. Includes information on 
interstate correspondence procedure, disclosure of old-age 
and survivors insurance information to public assistance 
agencies, Veterans Administration policy on release of 
information to public assistance agencies, service by public 
welfare agencies on selective service inquiries, servicemen’s 
dependents’ allowances, and Army and Navy emergency 
relief. 


Arizona Tax Researcn Association. Research Report 
of the Arizona Social Security and Welfare Division, 
Period July 1, 1989 to June 30, 1941, Inclusive. Phoenix: 
The Association, no date. 56 pp. Processed. 

A detailed study, made from the “‘non-administrative or 
taxpayer’s view,” of welfare costs in Arizona, including 
data from each county and for State-wide operations. 


Bost, Mrs. W. T. “N. C. Welfare Work in 1942 Viewed 
by the Commissioner.” Public Welfare News, Raleigh, 
N. C., Vol. 5, No. 3 (December 1942), pp. 1-2. 


BranscomMBeE, Martua. “The Poor Law Policy of Lia- 
bility of Relatives to Support and the New York Courts, 
1784-1929.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 17, 
No. 1 (March 1943), pp. 50-66. 


CurcaGo. WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. 
Year 1942. Chicago, 1943. 


Review of the 
45 pp. Processed. 


“Comments on the Relief Situation in Massachusetts 
During the Year 1942.” Aid and Relief Statistics 
(Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare), Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 9 (April 1943), p. 1. Processed. 


GaRTLAND, Ruts. “Administration as a Social Work 
Function.”’ The Compass, New York, Vol. 24, No. 3 
(March 1943), pp. 17-21. 


Goopman, Georce H. ‘“Why—When—What of WPA.” 
Kentucky Department of Welfare Bulletin, Frankfort, 
Vol. 4, No. 5 (January and February 1943), pp. 3-7. 
Processed. 


Levy, Harotp P. A Study in Public Relations; Case 
History of the Relations Maintained Between a Department 
of Public Assistance and the People of a State. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 165 pp. 
Describes the public relations work of the Pennsylvania 

Department of Public Assistance, in which, according to 

the introduction by Mary Swain Routzahn, ‘The organi- 

zation set-up is an effective combination of skilled lead- 
ership and staff participation.” 


Louis, Joun O. “Child Care Centers.’”’ Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 141-147. 
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The Minneapolis program of day care for children of 
employed mothers. Includes financial information. 


“The Mass Dismissals in the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Welfare; Report by the Committee on Govern. 
ment and Social Work of the Philadelphia Chapter 
{American Association of Social Workers].’”’ The Com. 
pass, New York, Vol. 24, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 16-17 ff, 


Montana. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. Char. 
acteristics of Recipients of General Relief in 14 Selected 
Montana Counties, May 1942. Prepared by Division 
of Statistics and Research. Helena (?), no date. 54 
pp. Processed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE. Ruray 
Cuitp WELFARE Unir. History of Child Care in Penn. 
sylvania. Revised September 1942. Harrisburg, 1942, 
29 pp. Processed. 


“Placement Service.’”’ Monthly Caseload Report (De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Philadelphia County 
Board), Philadelphia, March 1943, pp. 1-6. Processed, 
How the Philadelphia Department of Public Assistance 

has cooperated with the U. 8. Employment Service in 

promoting the placement of persons receiving public aid. 


“Report of the Interim Committee on Public Welfare.” 
Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 5 
(May 1943), pp. 2-6. 

Findings and recommendations, in slightly condensed 
form, of the Committee, composed of members of the 
legislature, which conducted hearings in early 1943. The 
fields covered are those for which the Department of 
Public Welfare is responsible. 


“Review of Welfare Legislation Passed by 1943 General 
Assembly.’”’ Public Welfare News, Raleigh, N. C., 
Vol. 6, No. 1 (March 1943), pp. 1-2. 

Includes texts of the acts adopted in the State during 
the year. 


Wasupon, Lucy Jonnson. ‘Mental Hygiene in Old Age.” 
Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 53, No. 5 
(May 1943), p. 16. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Couuns, Setwyn D. “Variation in Nursing Service With 
Family Income and Size of City.” Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, New York, Vol. 21, No. 2 (April 1943), 
pp. 188-213. 

Based on the work of the Committee on the Costs of 

Medical Care, this article presents data for 9,000 families 

in 18 States during 1928-31. 


Great Brirain. ExcHEeQueR AND AvupiIr DEPARTMENT. 
National Health Insurance Fund Accounts for the Year 
Ended 31st December, 1941. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1943. 23 pp. (House of Commons Paper No. 
43, 1942-43.) 


“Health Insurance Imminent in Canada.” Hospitals, 
Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 67-68. 


An editorial on the Canadian draft health insurance bill 
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Hoyt, Evizapetn E. Freedom From Want: A World Goal. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1943. 31 pp. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 80.) 

An interpretation of the nutrition problem, including 
some international aspects. 


Ketter, Marcaret Mary. ‘Case Work With Crippled 
Children.”” Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Vol. 53, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 10-11 ff. 


“Planning Board’s Program for Post-War Health Services.”’ 
Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J., Vol. 20, No. 8 
(May 1943), pp. 53-56 ff. 

A digest of the discussion on ‘equal access to health’”’ 
which appears in the NRPB report on Security, Work, 
and Relief Policies. 


“The Public Health Aspects of the Proposed National 
Health Insurance Scheme for Canada.” Canadian 
Journal of Public Health, Toronto, Vol. 34, No. 4 (April 
1943), pp. 147-151. 

A memorandum prepared by the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association for submission to the Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. It recommends 
several specific types of services in addition to those of the 
draft bill. 


Bulletin, June 1943 


Simpson, Hersert D. Compulsory Health Insurance in the 
United States; An Analysis and Appraisal of the Present 
Movement. Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1943. 89 pp. (Studies in the Social Sciences, 
No. 5.) 


The pros and cons of health insurance, including an 
analysis of the Wagner, Capper, and Eliot bills and con- 
siderations on the incidence of pay-roll taxes. It gives the 
arguments for health insurance, describes existing agencies 
in the field, and discusses problems likely to be encoun- 
tered. The author concludes that disability insurance 
may well be undertaken promptly but that the adoption 
of compulsory health insurance should be postponed. 


U. 8S. Curmpren’s Burgav. Facts About Crippled Chil- 
dren, 1943. Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 14 pp. (Publication 293.) 


U. 8. Cuittpren’s Bureau. State Programs for Care of 
Children With Rheumatic Fever Under the Social Security 
Act, Title V, Part 2. Washington: The Bureau, 1943. 
4 pp. 

Rheumatic fever and heart disease are now regarded as 
crippling conditions for purposes of the Social Security 
Act. State plans for rheumatic fever programs, developed 
since 1940, are described in general terms. 
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